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RECONNAISSANCE IN MARSHY AND WOODED TERRAIN DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 10-11 


[Article by Col S. Bessonov: 


[Text] 


Ba carciat qresed wih 0 qrest cunber of leben, 
marshes end rivers, « limited number end bed 
condition of roeds comiderably influence the combet 
ections of troops. including reconnaissance. Maerthy end 
wooded terrain makes the deployment of technical 
meens of reconneitsance @ time-consuming procest and 
limits the possibility of « choice for loceting posts. 
The great difficulties of moving slong bed roeds and 
the necessity of overcoming compliceted weter berriers 
require @ thorough reconnaissance of the terrain and 
corresponding equipment of recce subunits. it is very 


important for commenders to know the pecullerities of | 


the eccidents of the terrain end the character of water 
berriers in the erea of combat actions. 

Al en exercise « recce team, mounted on fighting 
recce vehicles, wes crossing the system of communicet- 
ing lekes 4-5 km wide. The night and fog made oriente- 
tion difficull. As « result the team reached the opposite 
benk only in an hour and « half alter beginning the 
crossing and devisted nearly « kilometre from the ep- 
pointed place. Coming under “enemy” fire, the team 
did not fulfil its mission. 

Here is another exemple. Havirg been assigned the 
mission to reconnoltre the “enemy” holding defences 
on the opposite bank of « river, « recce team com- 
mander chote and studied belorehand the recce team's 
routet to the water berrier, the places of crossing, took 
inte account the current speed and assessed the time. 
All this made it possible to successfully overcome the 
water berrier, to reach the reconneistsence area in time 
end undetected and to fulfil the assigned mission exactly 
by the prescribed time. 


"Reconnaissance in Marshy and Wooded Terrain"] 


The importance of radio, electronic, and reder recon- 
neissance, a1 elso of recce bodies, acting in the “enemy” 
reer end of searches, ambushes and monitoring in 
marshy and wooded terrain is considerably greater. 
With help of monitoring, for insience, it is possible 
vete 


relieving his subunits and preparing for an offensive. 


populeted territory creete special difficulties as regards 
equipment, diet and organisation of rest of the scouts. 
They ere equipped with waterproof! dress and also with 
solidified gasolene end sicohol to warm up their food. 
of connection between lines of advance, 
in 








exercise, belore the beginning of the offensive, obser- 
vation detected nea ly 72 per cent of the fire weapons 
on the forwerd edoe end in the immediste depth of 
the defences, up to 80 per cent of the platoon strong 
points of the first-echelon battalions end the locetion 
of mine fields. Especially effective in @ marshy end 
wooded terrain is observation from helicopters. As the 
experience of exercises has proved, flights with recce 
officers provide tre possibility to specify the obtemed 
deta quickly, reso znoiltre new objectives and tergets 
nidden behind accidents of the ground or in woods end 
therelore difficult to observe from ground OPs; to con- 
trol open flenks and geps in battle orders, as well as 
roeds slong which the advance of “enemy” troops is 
possible. 

According tc the experience of exercises, the obser- 
vation distance from a helicopter in the conditions of 
good visibility from an altitude of 300-400 m was: un- 
camoulieged trenches and communication trenches— 
5-6 km; firing batteries—8-10 km; tenk columnas—up to 
6 km. 

it is necessary to teke into consideration thet the 
foundation of a successful reconneissence by observe- 
tion is cooperation of the entire system of deployed 
points end posts, maintenan.e of stable communication 
between them, cormmon re'erence points, mutual infor- 
mation on detected objectives, precise definition of 
their coordinates, timely report to the commander and 
the higher staff of the information obteined. 

A search is one of the most importent methods of 
reconnaissance. It is carried out with the aim of captur- 
ing prisoners, documents, samples of armaments and 
combat equipment. 

During the Great Patriotic Wer search was evoecially 
widely usea when acting in marshy and woodea rer- 
rein. Thus, while preparing the Petsamo-Kirkenes of- 
fensive (from September 25 to October 25, 1944) 333 
reconnaissance measures were carried out in units and 
formations of the 14th Army, and 227 of them, or 68 per 
¢ ot were searches. 


A search can be carried out round the clock. The 
hours of enemy rest or meals when vigilence is some- 
what decreased ere most convenient for « search. The 
composition of « search te m may vary. At recent exer- 
cises teams of 4-6 men showed themselves in a good 
light. Here is an example. 


A subunit commander was assigned the mission to 
eke “a prisoner.” It was decided to detei! @ group of 
| men for « search. The machine-gun crew on the flank 
of an “enemy” strong point wast chosen as the objective. 
For two days the recece men carried out observation, 
ttudying the “enemy” and the terrain and performed the 
operation at nic’. Passeges in the mine fields hed been 
made by sappers beforehand. The team's actions were 
covered by the fire of artillery and smal! arms of the 
forward edge subunits. 

Approaching within a distance of 0 m of the machine- 
gun crew, the recce men observed the “enemy” soldi- 


1812 
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ers’ beheviour for nearly Kell an hour Having studied 
the “enemy” the team commender decided to flenk 4 
and etteck from the reer. Acting deciusiwely and boldly 
the recce men carried out the mission the mechine-gun 
crew were teken “prisons” end the team withdrew un- 

Getected 
There must be no stereotyped actions in orgenising 
@ search. lt can be carried out round the clock. The main 
thong « to secure secrecy end turprite. 

During the Great Patriotic War enbushes were adely 
used. They heve not lost their importance today either. 
Centres uf resistence, open flanks and conmde-eble 
9ep8 between strong pornts in defences especielly dur- 
Mg Operstions on marshy end wooded terrain orowde 
fevoureble conditions for using embushes. 

The wer experience proves thet the success of sub- 
units ecting in ambushes depends « lot on the correct use 
of the terrain, the season of the year and time of the 
day, the resolve end steunchness cf the men and the 
sell-possession of commenders. 

A reconneissence in strength is the most compliceted 
method. During the lest wer # wes carried out when 
en enemy offensive wet expected on « certain sector 
and if was impossible to specily the grouping of his 
forces by other methods and means 

In April 1944 af one of the front’s sectors the enemy 
hed orgenised strong defence positions, set up wire 
entanglements and laid additional mine freids. To define 
the grouping of his forces and decipher his fire system, 
it was decided to carry out @ reconnaissance in strength, 
destroy his manpower and fire emplacements on two 
neighbouring hills and teke prisoners. A recce detech- 
ment comprising @ reinforced company wes formed. 

Skilfully organised observation detected hidden ap- 
proaches to the objectives of atteck, the limits of 
strong points, fire emplacements, engines fortifications 
and obstacles, end enabled withdraws! routes to be 
defined Then the commander organised the training of 
the personnel on the terrain, where all the enemy 
fortifications and fire weapons of his strong points were 

Exactly af the appointed hour the recce detachment 
attacked the enemy after « three-minute artillery ber- 
rege, and, without meeting eny fire resistance, rushed 
inte his trenches. The POWs were immedistely taken to 
heedquerters. The recce detachment destroyed up to 
50 enemy officers and men 

Today, when forces possess abundent reader equip- 
ment, night-vision instruments end verious signe! meens 
it is extremely difficult for recce subunits to approach 
fhe objectives, especially in marshy end wooded ter- 
rain with @ lot of- impassable sectors. In these condi- 
Ons @ reconneissence in strength becomes still more 
important. 

Knowledge and eccount of the peculiarities of recom 
naisserce in marshy and wooded terrain will help com- 
manders to achieve success in organising this impor- 
tant end compliceted type of securing combet actions. 








MOTORIZED INFANTRY BATTALION TRAINING DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 12-14 


[Article by Col A. Akimov: 


[Text] 

N ATTACK is preceded, as a rule, by an 
artillery barrage. its aim is to neutralise 
and destroy by massive blows the ene- 

my's manpower, fire weapons, control posts, 
and to deprive him of the possibility to offer 
orgenised resistence. 

The artillery barrage before an attack is car- 
ried out at the time set by the plan of the senior 
commander. 

To destroy the observed enemy fire weapons 
on the forward edge and in the near depth 
(the area of the first and second trenches), artil- 
lery pieces and some tanks are detailed for di- 
rect tire. 

With the beginning of the artillery barrage 
before an attack the battalion commander ob- 
serves the results of the fire, assigns (if neces- 
sery) additional missions to neutralise and des- 
troy surviving and newly-detected targets, con- 
trols the advance of tanks from waiting posi- 
tions to the assault line. 


The CP-OPs of the battalion and the artillery 
battalion are located together. The battalion 
commander, therefore, has the possibility to 
specify or assign additional missions to the ar- 
tillery in time and operatively. 

During the artillery barrage, the tenks in 
compeny columns advance from the waiting po- 
sitions to the asscult line. Then they deploy 
into platoon columns and ba!ile order. Without 
stopping on the assaull line, the tanks keep on 
moving ef a maximum speed. Having passed 
through the battle orders of the infantry, they 
open fire on the move at the forward edge and 
the neer depth of the enemy. Under cover of 
artillery fire they overcome enemy obstacles 
along the passeges made in the mine fields. 
When the tank subunits reach the assault line 
the artillery starts supporting the attack. 


"A Motorised Infantry Battalion Attacks") 


4 
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ks have passed the infan- 
battalion commander gi- 
sing over to the attack. 
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dismounted formation or on APCs (IFVs). The 
methods of attack depend on the degree of 
neutralisation of the enemy's defences and the 
terrain corditions. An attack on APCs (IFVs) is 
launched when al! the enemy's strong points 
are reliably neutralised and the terrain is ac- 
cessible to all types of fighting vehicles. If the 
enemy's defences are insufficiently neutralised 
by fire and the terrain makes it difficult to use 
the attack is launched in dismount- 

ed formation. In this case APCs (IFVs) move 
behind the skirmish line from one cover to an- 
other and support the infantrymen by their fire. 
On the signal to attack the men rush forward 
following the tanks. The infantry overcome ob- 
stacles before the enemy's forward edge in 
platoons along the passages used by the tanks. 
During the attack of the forward edge some 
of the artillery detailed for direct fire from for- 
mer fire positions, continues to fire at the enemy 
manpower and fire weapons and the rest 
follows the friendly subunits, supporting them. 
ing approached within a distance of 25- 

30 m of the forward edge, the infantrymen 
throw grenades inio the first trench. Then, fol- 
wing the tanks, they rapidly rush into the 
forward edge. The infantry and tanks edvance 
without stopping into the depth of the de- 
fences. A broad manoeuvre with men 
and weapons to bypass and envelop ene -y 
strong points is of a great importance + an at- 
tack. For this purpose continuous reconnss- 


o 


sance is carried out to detect gaps in the iJe- 
fenders’ battle orders and hidden avproache; 
to their strong points. The battalion comman- 
der redirects his forces and weapon: at the sec- 
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tors where the greatest success hes been 
achieved. 

Strong points in the depth of the enemy de- 
fences are attacked, as a rule, on the move. 
if they are not captured on the move, the com- 
mander organises their neutralisation by fire 
from all his weapons. Alter that the battalion 


resolutely attacks or, pinning the enemy down 
from the front with part of the force, bypasses 
the strong point with the main forces to deal a 
blow at the flank and rear. 

Enemy fire emplacements hindering the ad- 
vance of the tanks and infantry are neutralised 
and destroyed by fire from the supporting er- 
tillery battalion. The artillery battalion comman- 
der, on the signal of the battalion commander, 
or independently, concentrates fire at newly- 
detected targets. The companies, manoeuvr- 
ing broadly with fire weapons, also neutralise 


the quickest fulfilment of the battalion's imme- 
diate mission. He controls combat actions, as a 
rule, from an APC or IFV. 


Let us analyse the actions of the 2nd Mis Inf 
Bn when attacking the forward edge and car- 
rying out the immediate mission (see Sketch). 

The Bn CO was at his CP-OP on Hill 90.5 and 
observed the battlefield. 

At 0615 hrs a barrage in preparation for the 
attack started. 

During the first artillery barrage the sappers 
made pesseges in the “enemy” obstacles with 
distributed charges. 


At 0617 hrs the tanks attached to the batte- 
lion started movement from the waiting posi- 
tions to the assault line. 


At 0629 hrs the artillery shifted fire to the 
depth of “enemy” defences. The guns detailed 
for direct fire and the infantry opened fire at 
the first and second trenches. 

At 0650 hrs the tanks atteched to the bat- 
falion and then the 4th and 6th Mis inf Coys 
passed over to the attack. The guns attached to 
the companies and also the mortar bettery 
opened fire at surviving and newly-detected 
“enemy” fire emplacements hindering the ed- 
vance of the infantry and tanks. 

The tanks, delivering fire on the move at the 
first and second trenches of the “enemy,” ad- 
vanced at maximum speed to pesseges, marked 
for them beforehand, and overcame the obs- 
tecles by platoons. 


cso: 1812 5 











Motorised infantrymen quickly covered the 
distance to the “enemy's” first trench and threw 
grenades into it. 

The fighting then continued as follows. 

The 4h Mts inf Coy attacked the strong point 
on the northern slope of Hill 77.4. Its ist and 
2nd platcins with tanks the crest 
of this = 19d met heavy fire from antitank 
weepons ond machine guns. The infantry ley 
down. The righi-flank pletoon was stopped by 
heavy machine-gun fre before the first trench. 
The platoon command + withdrew his men from 
under the “enemy” fire. Then, the platoon by- 
passed the strong point undetected in the north 
and delivered a blow a! the flank. 

The subunits of the 6th Mis Inf and Ist Tk 
Coys attacked the cr0°4 point on the southern 
slope of Hill 77.4 and <ee*ured the first trench. 
While moving to the s*<srd trench they met 
heavy fire from a shorg pot’ 9 the area of 
the shed. 

The “enemy” artillery speed fire from the 
area of Selisy. 

The neighbour on the right—3rd Mis inf Bn, 
was fightirg the ‘‘er.emy” on Hill 67.3. 

The neighbour or the left—ist Mts Inf Bn, 
captured the strong point on Hill 72.46. The 

“enemy” withdrew beyond Goluboi Spring. 

By that time the Sth Mis inf Coy's advance 
column hed approached the bushes. 

The Arty Bn started mewving to new fire posi- 
tions in an area 500 m southwest of Barrow 7. 

The Bn CO's CP-OP moved forward to Bar- 
row 7, the AA platoon occupied positions 
there, too. 

Having assessed the situation the Bn CO de- 
cided: to neutralise the “enemy” on the north- 
western slope of Hill 77.4 and in the strong 
point in the area of the shed by fire from the 
artillery, mortars and tanks. 

The 6th Mis Inf Coy with some of its forces 
will assist the right-flank company in capturing 
the strong point on the northern slope of Hill 
77.4. Alter an artillery barrage the first-eche- 
lon subunits will resume the attack, complete 
the destruction of the “enemy” in the com- 
pany’s strong point and cerry out the battalion's 
immediate mission. 

Exploiting the results of the firing, the infan- 
try and ran attacked the “enemy” and broke 
down his resistance. 


The quickness, precision and coordination of 
the subunits’ actions during the attack, firm 
troop control and continuous cooperation se- 
cured the battalion's success in fulfilling its im- 
mediate mission. 








TRAINING OF NAVAL CADETS DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 15-16 


[Article by Capt ist Rank M. Grigoryan: “Future Officers’ Training") 
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The cadets studied independently according to their 
individual plan: reflecting the questions and indicating 
literature, recommended by the staff of the Command, 
and fixing the training times. Wide use was made of 
various documents, photos, slides, training and amateur 
films and other aids. The group instructors checked 
wach cadet’s progress in preparation. Then at the spe- 
cial tactical exercises the trainees passed examinations 
qualifying them to carry out concrefe ship's appoint- 
ments. 

When training officer instructors of the groups, the 
main attention is paid to the method of carrying out 
measures for the impending exercises. They attend group 
exercises on tactical questions end seminars on the use 
in combat of technical means for ensuring the ship's 
Survivability. 

Special tactical exercises began with a parade of 
the personnel. The exercise director made a brief sum- 
ming-up of the preparation and introduced the officials 
trom the senior headquarters, a critique group and 
consultants from the school’s departments. The chief 
of staff announced the training situation and training 
missions. On the signal being given the participants oc- 
cupied their posts. 

Every successive day specia! tactical exercises also 
began with a parade of the personne! sat which the 
results of the previous dey were summed up. 

The leadership of special tactical exercises was ef- 
fected from the flag command post, organised in spe- 
cially equipped premises. From there the staff point 
and the operations duty officer observed the fulfilment 
of the plan and controlled the actions of the personnel. 

Before each episode the operations duty officer re- 
ceived reports from the departments on the readiness 
of the training and technica! equipment and also train- 
ing groups for the event in question. In accordance 
with the current situation he determined the degree of 
combat readiness of crews, groups and combat units. 

A detailed planned schedule of the exercise made it 
possible to successfully control its progress. Certain 
elements were fulfilled in two stages. For example, 
questions of ensuring the ship's survivability were first 
worked up during the group exercises. Then at a la- 
boratory (study room) practice lessons and combat exer- 
cises were carried out on combat equipment or on 
trainers. . 

One episode of special tactical exercises — a com- 
bined exercise on the topic “Use of the main propulsion 
plant when fighting fires and water’ aroused keen 
interest. Several study groups and laboratories took 
pert simultaneously in this exercise. During the play-out 
one group operated at the laboratory servicing the 
ship's propulsion plant, another group on the ships 
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propulsion plant trainer, the third was fighting fire and 
water for the ship's survivability in the training com- 
partment, the fourth was repairing damage to ship and 
the fifth was in a study room assessing the radiological 
situation in the ship's compartments. The cadets of the 
first two groups performed their duties as mechanics of 
the watch, the third group as commanders of the da- 
mege-control parties and the fourth and fifth as com- 
manders of engineer departments performing practical 
calculations. All of them took decisions in turn on the 
actions of the personnel in the obtaining situation. 

One of the instructors acting as a commander of a 
ship’s department controlled the exercise from the com- 
mand post. : 

To enable the cadets to acquire command language 
wide use was made at special tactical exercises of com- 
mands und signals laid down by the Navy Regulations 
and manuals. Extracts from commands and signals used 
on ships and in combat units were posted up in the 
lecture-halis. 

To give an accurate and brief order when using wee- 
pons and technical means, fighting for the ship’s survi- 
vability, etc. a cadet, having estimated the situation, 
has to take a decision and convey it to the executors. 
For this purpose the intercommunication system wes 
widely used at the school and this allowed the cadets 
better success in acquiring command lanquage and con- 
trol skills. During the exercise the commands and orders 
of some participants in the exercises when carrying out 
the narratives given by the superiors were periodical- 
ly tape recorded. 

Every day the officers of the exercise control stafi 
carried out 25-30 minute competitions between the 
study groups in fulfilling special normatives, in skilful 
use of technical means for fighting fires and water on 
the ship. 

The socialist emulation which developed between 
the cadets and study groups promoted the successful 
carrying out of the special tactical exercises. The com- 
petition was directed at excellent fulfilment of assigned 
missions, enhancement of organisation and military or- 
der, improvement of the cadets’ knowledge and practi- 
cal skills in various conditions of a ship and also at 
fostering in them high combat qualities. 

When special tactical exercises were over the study 
group instructors made a critique with the cadets and 
the exercise director with the officers. Every partici- 
pent in the exercises was given a mark for his training 
standard and his actions at the exercises. Then the Com- 
mend of the department summed up the results of so- 
cialist emulation. 

On the basis of the critiques the schoo! Command 
drew up the “Plan for Preparing the Next Special Tac- 
tical Exercises.” 
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Targets"] 


[Text] 


The search for and destruction of air targets is the 
main task confronting a fighter pilot. Success in inter- 
cepting the enemy on the designated line depends in 
the final analysis on the pilot's training standard, i. e. 
on his tactical maturity and flying skill. 

At exercises and in training flights Soviet pilots con- 
tinually improve their professional skill and learn how 
to make the best use of their equipment, steel their 
character and form in themselves high moral and com- 
bat qualities. 


Recently one squadron organised an exercise spe- 
cific to this type of training. The mission of the fighter 
pilots during the exercise was to repulse an “enemy” 
air attack on an objective they had to cover jointly 
with an AA guided missile complex. The intricate situa- 
hon of the exercise was complicated still more by bed 
weather conditions requiring the pilots to act confidently 
in @ tactically fluid situation with a low cloud ceiling 
and poor visibility, 

The tactical situation determined the specifics of the 
air combat, making its participants respond quickly to 
all its changes. For instance, whenever the “enemy” alr 
crews changed the route and profile of flight, intensi- 
fied jamming or performed different demonstration ma- 
noeuvres, the crewmen at the CP and rad.o crerators 
had to counterjam and use different target designation 
and guidance methods. 

To counteract jamming, actively introduced by the 
“enemy” during the exercise, the pilots frequently hed 
to bring into play all their airborne armament and 
equipment. 

When, at the beginning of combat actions, it became 
clear that the objective covered was threatened with 


"Searching for and Attacking Air 


en air attack, the flight under Captain Barantsov took 
off. The task confronting both the crew at the CP and 
the pilots in the air was to gain time in order to in- 
tercept the “enemy” before he reached the likely 
“ground-to-air” missile launching line. But hardly had 
the information concerning target search direction been 
transmitted, when a report came in from the aircraft con- 
trol and warning officer that the “enemy” was introduc- 
ing active jamming. The noise thet was now heard in the 
aircraft control channel was also registered by the pi- 
lots. It was evident that to search for and attack the 
“enemy” would require great effort. The situation that 
was taking shape did not exclude the possibility of « 
self-dependent battle when the pilots have to act inde- 
pendently in identifying targets, choosing the direction 
for closing in with the “enemy” and the weapons to 
be used. The “enemy” was supposed to approach the 
objective at low altitude because of bad weather condi- 
tions (low cloud ceiling and poor visibility). This in- 
volved additional difficulties making it necessary to 
combine both visual and radar search, keep a strict eye 
on flight altitude and accidents of the terrain and re- 
gularly find one’s bearings. in addition the pilots would 
have to operate close to the ground at nearly supersonic 
speed which would restrict their manoeuvring possibili- 
ties. 


In these conditions the pilots had to rely on their 
resourcefulness, mutual assistance and support. To extend 
the boundaries of the independent search sector, the 
flight assumed dispersed formation which allowed free 
manoeuvring for every two-plane element and every 
individual aircraft. As a result the lead element had the 
opportunity to search for and attack the “enemy” and 





the second element to repeat the attack if necessary. 
This method of action implying interchangeability of 
flight elements made it possible to deliver simed fire 
at the “enemy.” Further analysis of the flight operations 
showed that when searching for and intercepting air tar- 
gets at low altitudes it is advisable to adopt differen! 
combat formations and to use different methods of fight- 
ing. To be able to respond immediately to any change 
In the situation and to act in concert, a flight commean- 
der and his pilots must have at their disposal some 
more variants of actions in addition to those specified. 


It is worth noting the flight's operation after it had 
entered the air alert zone on the relevant signa! from 
the CP. Having received target designation data con- 
cerning a newly detected group of “enemy” aircraft, the 
pilots began target search both visually and by radar. 
Approaching the “enemy” from out of the sun the lead 
element detected him early enough to be able fo take 
up an advantageous position for closing in during pur- 
suit. Meanwhile the second element distracted the 
“enemy's” attention by performing demonstration ma- 
noeuvres, thus giving the lead element an opportunity 
to take the “enemy” by surprise, 

The fact that fhe flight could skilfully distribute strik- 
ing and security duties among its elements combining 
this with a high technique of vertical and distance dis- 
persion greatly contributed to success. 

During the sorties that followed the pilots, acting in 
close cooperation with the CP crew, worked up their 
skill in air groups whose strength varied according to 
weather conditions. The command control officers he!ped 
the pilots to estimate the situation, explained how to 
manoeuvre when on target search or to assume the po- 
sition most favourable for approaching and attacking 
the target. 

The results of the builf-in-check and the exercise 
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itself proved once more that the pilots’ successful actions 
chiefly depended on their ability to keep contact with 
the CP crew. Specifically, the pilots did not waste time 
waiting for help from the ground and invariably showed 
high activity in target search. Being well aware thet fire 
and manoeuvre form the basis for a fighter plane's 
fighting efficiency the pilots strove to be the first to de- 
tect the “enemy” so as to be able to engage him imme- 
diately by delivering a resolute attack. The circumspec- 
tion and great precision with which the pilots periorm- 
ed all manoeuvre elements and also their high skil! in 
handling their weapons and equipment greatly helped 
them to cope with the set missions. 

At a critique which followed the tactical air exercise 
the pilots’ attention was drawn to analysing the actions 
typical of high flying skill. 

Today, with the advent of short- and long-range 
missiles the relation between manceuvre and fire has 
changed substantially as regards its influence on the 
outcome of a battle. If, for instance, the first long-range 
missile attack loses its surprise effect, the only way to 
complete the attack successfully is to perform forestal!- 
ing manoeuvres. However, this can be done only if the 
fighter planes have adopted an appropriate formation. 
Since @ missile attack is now launched with a smaller 
strike group, it needs to be secured to a creater degree 
by the other air groups who should perform misieeding 
and demonstration manoeuvres. 

interception tactics are continually improved by de- 
veloping new methods for accomplishing combat mis- 
sions. This is also’ achieved by popularising advanced 
experience and improving the quality of the pilots’ train- 
ing. The high combat readiness of fighter pilots and their 
ability to operate skilfully in a mew situation are ensur- 
ed by their creative daring, perspicacity and striving to 
make use of mew and progressive elements. 
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"For Reliable Protection." 


Subtitle: "Organ- 


ising Antiaircraft Defence of a Battalion in Capturing a Strong Point" 


[Text] 


Success in battle for a strong 
point depends to a consideraple ex- 
tent on the speed of the attackers’ 
actions and therefore it is important 


of the fight agains 
begins with assign- 


* .e decision during a reconnaissance 
he assigns missions to the subunits. 


The capture of a strong point can 
be cerried out either on the move 
or from the close contact with the 
enemy. Each of these methods has 
its peculiarities which should be 
taken into account when organising 
* actions. Protection 
subunits when 
bresking through on the move is the 
nost complicated matter. They are to 
»e reliably protected not only during 
ne attack but also during its move- 
ment to the forward area. Therefore 
when organising batt. . the Bn CO 
foresees the distribution of AA wee- 
pons among the subunits’ columns 
so thal the main effort of the AA 
weapons would be concentrated on 
~~ ing the subunits acting in the 

echelon. 


it is also important for the batte- 
lion commender to find out the !o- 
cation of the senior commanders’ air 
defence means, what missions they 
have to cerry out and to what ex- 


tent they participate 
the battalion. 

In organising air defence when 
advancing the Bn CO takes into 
consideration that the main missions 
the AA gunners will carry out in 
the period of breakthrough and 
when destroying the enemy in « 
strong point. Therefore during the 
edvance AA resource weapons are 
planned and expended in such @ 
way that by the moment of the at- 
tack the AA subunits ere in the 
highest of combat readiness 
and in en area from which an enemy 
blow is most When as- 
signing missions to the AA weapons 
the commanders indicate no) only 
which subunits to protect end where 
to concentrate their effort but also 
the degree of their readiness. 

it is also important to provide for 
subunits of the air defence, which 
deploy on the routes of advance, 
assuming their position in the batte- 
lion's battle formation by the mo- 
ment of the attack. 

A strong point is a sector of de- 
fence, equipped with fire weapons, 
organised with engineer works and 
adapted for perimeter defence. in 
the fighting to capture it the sub- 
units will have to cerry out combat 
missions for @ long time on a limited 
territory where it is extremely im- 
portant to have edventageous fire 
positions making full use of the com- 
bet capabilities of the systems and 
destruction of enemy aircrait on the 
distant approaches to . protected 
areas. It is importent therefore to 
choose fire positions correctly and 
organise battle efficiently. On-the- 
spot reconnaissance and work on the 
terrain are among the most impor- 
tant stages of preperation for com- 
bat actions. , 


in protecting 
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The experience of exercises testi- 
fies that mot every fire position 
chosen on the map can meet the 
demands made on it. Frequently 
upon arrival at the erea of fire po- 
sitions chosen on the mep, a batte- 
ry cannot occupy it because the 
terrain turns out to be overgrown 
with bushes or marshy. Sometimes 
there sre no convenient eccess 
roads and routes of manoeuvre. 


if the enemy has organised his 
strong point on a hill or in an in- 
habited locality this creates « sort 
of camouflage cover which haem- 
pers timely detection and bombaerd- 
ment of the target. in this case in 
order to decrease the angle of crest 
clearance, to ensure the field of 
view of the airspace and not to al- 
low the enemy to approach the ob- 
jectives unnoticed, fire positions are 
picked out et greater distances than 
usual from the strong point or on 
the flanks of the attacking subunits. 


The Bn CO, as a rule, assigns mis- 
sions to air defence weapons, indi- 
cates fire positions and the time 
of capturing them, and also the se- 
quence of actions in battle. 


When time is available he can 
personally visit at the appointed 
time the chosen positions of the AA 
weapons. 


On the ground the Bn CO usually 
delines the probable directions of 
the enemy air raids, supposed lines 
of blows by his helicopters and li- 
kely routes of flight of airborne 
troops. ft is expedient to specify at 
the same time the missions for bat- 
talions and attached AA subunits, 
their place in the battle formation 
end the order of actions in combat 
as well a8 cooperstion with the 





protected subunits, especially when 
manoeuvring to deliver a blow at 
the flanks or rear of a strong point. 


In order to choose fire positions, 
each AA battery (platoon) details 
@ reconnaissance group consisting of 
3-4 men (2-3 reconnaissance men 
and a signalman). The group is 
headed by the battery (platoon) 
commander. If there is no time for 
reconneissance and reconnaissance 
groups are not sent, fire positions 
sre picked out on the map and oc- 
cupied on the move. When choosing 
positions on the map the terrain, 
particularly in the area of fire posi- 
tions, is more thoroughly analysed 
than usually. Angles of crest clear- 
ance are calculated on the map. 


Selection of fire positions on the 
map and their occupation on the 
move without preliminary reconn. is- 
sance of the terrain are particularly 
typical of an offensive. When break- 
ing through enemy defences and 
capturing a strong point and also 
in cases when it is possible to or- 
ganise the battle on the terrain, re- 
connaissance-on-the-spot is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


in combined-arms subunits provid- 
ed with their own AA weapons 
selection of positions and organise- 
tion of their actions in battle are 
organised by the commanders of 
these subunits on the terrain. In 
conformity with the Bn CO's decision 
they pick out primery, alternate and 
temporary firing positions, deter- 
mine on the terrain the probable di- 
rection of enemy raids and the li- 
nes of blows by enemy combat 
helicopters. 


When protecting 
ing to capture a strong point, grea- 
ter attention should be paid to the 
selection of not only primary and 
siternate, but also of temporary 
positions. The enemy, as a rule, re- 

s AA weapons as objectives 
to be destroyed immediately. There- 
fore AA subunits must change their 
firing positions especially often dur- 
ing battle so that a manoeuvre to 
the new (alternate or temporary) 
positions is carried out after each 
air raid =r after each firing. Such 
actions not only raise the survivabi- 
lity of AA weapons and the stability 
of the AA defence but also mislead 
the enemy as to the number and 
composition of forces, their disposi- 
tian and missions. 


We consider as rather instructive 
the actions of the commander of an 
AA battery attached to a Mis Inf Bn 
at one of tactical exercises. During 
the offensive the Mis inf Bo met 
stubborn resistance and was stopped 
by the “enemy.” 
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CSo: 


subunits fight- 


In accordance with the order the 
battery commander met the Bn CO 
for on-the-spot reconnaissance. 


The Bn CO, hawing heard the re- 
port of the battery commander on 
how matters slood in the subunit, 
informed him of the situation. He 
showed the “enemy” FEBA on the 
terrain, briefly informed him of his 
decision, assigned the mission to 
the battery and indicated where it 
was most advisable to have firing 
positions during the attack and 
breakthrouch He also indicated the 
positions of the Bn’s air defence 
weapons, their missions end the or- 
der of their actions during battle. 


The “enemy” strong point was 
located et a distance of not more 
than 15 km and occupied two 
dominating hills. The open country 
facilitated timely detection of low- 
altitude targets and firing at them. 
Only on the left flank a large stand 
of woods stretched out in narrow 
strip providing the “enemy” with 
advantageous conditions for sur- 
prise air etiacks. These woods were 
perticularly advantageous for 
“enemy” helicopter operations as 
it allowed them to approach the tar- 
get undetected and deliver blows 
at the battaion on the line of as- 
sumption of the offensive during the 
breakthrough and in the course of 
battle. The 8n CO decided to posi- 
tion not less than an AA platoon 
on the left flank keeping the woods 
under constant observation. He did 
not exclude a possible blow from 
the hills which the “enemy” hed 
equipped as 5 strong point Here 
he planned to deploy part of the 
battalion's air defence weapons He 
envisaged placing visual posts from 
companies of the first echelon on 
the Bn's flanks and from the battery 
in the centre of the battle formation 
where the terrain made i! possible 
to detect “enemy” aircraft and he- 
licopters on the far approaches. 


With the beginni of the attack 
and in the course the battle the 
battery was assigned the mission 
to operste in the centre of the 
batie formation, concentrating its 
efforts on probeble “enemy” air 
atiacks 


The bettery commander, specifying 
Questions of cooperetion, suggested 
to have fire positions of the battery 
on the left flank and to shift ii be- 


fore the artillery preparation closer - 


of the battalion's 
battle formation, for which he de 
termined several temporary posi- 
tions On the left flank near the fo- 
rest, he decided to place in am- 
bush an AA pletoon end @ group 


to the centre 


Li 





of AA gunners armed with portable 
missile complexes. This would make 
it postible not only to cover the 
main forces of the battalion but also 
to intensify operations of the AA am- 
bush shovld the “enemy” eppear 
from behind the forest. 


The Bn CO agreed with sugges- 
tions on the battery's actions and 
ordered the company commanders 
to intensily observation of the eir- 
spece in the direction of the strong 
point, end the AA battery comman- 
der in the direction of a cleft of 
hill and towards the forest. He or- 
dered the chief of staff to detail « 
group of AA gunners for an am- 
bush and the second echelon com- 
peny commander to have not /ess 
than a platoon ready to deliver 
small-arms fire at air targets. The AA 
battery commander wes made res- 
ponsible for operations of the AA 
embush. 


With the beginning of the at- 
tackers’ fire preperation the “ene- 
my” also delivered several power- 
ful fire blows, most of them at the 
left flank where prior to the fire 
preparation the AA battery hed 
been located Almos! instantly « 
flight of “enemy” plenes appeared 
from behind the strong point et mi- 
nimum iow altitude. Meeting power- 
ful concentrated fire of the AA bat- 
tery they made 4 sherp ascent and, 
having deployed, disappeared in 
the direction of the woods. 


No sooner did the companies sup- 
ported by tenks and APCs poss 
over to the offensive than four 
“enemy” helicopters appeered over 
the woods. They did not expect 
any counteraction from the AA wea- 
pons and hovered over the woods 
beyond the range of small-arms 
fire. But well-organised fire from 
the ambush immediately followed 
and «|! four helicopters were “des- 
troyed” before they were able to 
use their ammunition. 


A bit leter a group of “enemy” 
aircraft appeered, trying to operate 
at altitudes beyond the range of 
the battalion's AA weepons. But 
coming under fire from the air de- 
fence weapons of the superior com- 
mander, they were forced to lly 
away. 


The battalion successfully fulfilled 
the mission. it captured” the 
“enemy” strong point in good time. 
The battalion's skilfully organised 
eir defence protected its subunits 
from air attacks, secured them free- 
dom of manoeuvre and made it pos- 
sible to concentrate the main atien- 
tion on destroying the “enemy” in 
the strong point. 
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[Text } 


THE DOMINATION of monopoly capital and the 

rule of its political stooges is threatened, the im- 
perialist states will stop at nothing. They will even go 
es fer as to employ armed ‘orce. They have flagrantly 
intervened in the internal affairs of a number of Asian, 
Alrican and Latin American states, threatening their 
freedom and independence. 

From information which has appeared in the foreign 
press, it is known that the USA has 500,000 US service- 
men stationed in thirty countries to defend the interests: 
of its monopolies. The Sixth US Fleet, comprising fifty 
fighting ships, is plying the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Seventh US Fleet is executing punitive functions 
in the other hemisphere. It is known that the Seventh 
US Fleet took part in wars against the peoples of South- 
east Asia. 

So-called “special forces” play an importent part in 
military-political actions and in the suppression of na- 
ticnal-liberation movements. They are intended to con- 
duct reconnaissance, sabotage, psychological and other 
forms of subversive warlare, known abroad as “special 
operations” or “special methods of warfare.” Lyndon 
8. Johnson, ex-President of *he USA, described these 
methods in a statement of his as war in the zone of 
wilight. He emphasised that this type of warfare was 
just as importent for the USA as open armed struggle. 

“Army Digest,” a US journal, characterised “special 
vperations” in more outspoken terms. It seid thet if 
was guerilla warfare, wer from ambush, and not in the 
battlefield, war through infiltration, and not by atteck, 
in which victory was secured through attrition and ex- 
haustion of forces. 

The foreign press points out that the main purpose 
of “special operations” is to obtain information on the 
enemy's vita! objectives and to destroy them, to engege 
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in terrorism, sabotege, hammering together armed de- 
tachments out of sections and groups of the local po- 
pulation which for one reason or another are dissatislied 
with the existing regime, to conduct subversive propa- 
genda, spread slanderous rumours, suppress the national- 
liberation and guerilla movements in their own rear and 
in dependent countries. 

The West German magazine “Stern” gives an idea of 
the possible scope such cperations may assume on the 
European continent. “Stern” published a secret Pente- 
gon plen for sending saboteurs into the USSR and other 
socialist countries. According to this plan of “secret 
warfare” against the countries of the socialist community 
the operations are to start “with the outb-eak of hostili- 
ties or even before.” Provision has been made to este- 
blish 101 operational areas for sabotage activities in 
23 European countries. It is worth noting that 20 of these 
areas are in the USSR, eight in Poland, six in the GOR, 
six in Czechoslovakia, three in Bulgaria, three in Yugos- 
lavia and two in Hungary. The landing areas of sabo- 
teurs were all listed with the exact coordinates, 

"Special forces” are carefully trained picked units of 
scouts and saboteurs capable of carrying out military 
operations in the enemy rear, and also punitive opere- 
tions against the patriotic forces, 

US “special forces” wear green berets with the image 
of the Trojen horse, as a symbol of striking the enemy 
in the back. The “ranger” detachments of the 18th cen- 
tury used fo weer a similar badge. They “distinguished” 
themselves in the extermination of tne Indiens—the na- 
tive population of the USA. 

“Army Digest” writes that the first modern type “spe- 
cial forces” units were created in 1952. In those days 
six “rancer” compenies which took part in the Korean 
war formed the basis for the creation of “special pur- 


pose” groups. By the beginning of 1977 the US ground 
troops had seven such groups: three within the frame- 
work of the regular army, two within the framework of 
the Nations! Guerd end two in reserve Al! these groups 
ere stationed in the continental part of the USA. They 
ere kept ready for action, each in its assigned eres, 
namely Africa, the Middle East and Western Europe 
Thew total strength exceeds 10.000 officers and men, 
about 1,500 officers and men in a group 

A “special purpose” group may be reinforced with 
military intelugence, army security, “psychological wer- 
fare” subunits and civilian administration elements. 

To conduct subwersiwe activities — ‘he enemy rear « 
group may be split up into 60 12-14 man or 100 seven- 
eight man delachments. The detachments may be sent 
350-3,000 kilometres into the enemy reer. 

in 1974 the USA begen to form seperete “ranger” bat- 
talions. (There are only two of them and they are ste- 
tioned at Fort Bragg.) Their main purpose is to carry 
out reconnaissance, intelligence and sabotage missions 
in the enemy rear for armies or army corps in the field. 

To provide support for reconnaissance and sebotage 
units in the enemy rear, i. ¢. to airlift, supply, evacuste 
them and provide operational cover and to enable them 
to take part in anti-gqueriiia operations the USA mein- 
teins a “special air force.” It consists of air 
(wings or separate squadrons) of flying reconnaissance, 
ground attack and transport aircrait. 

There are “special forces” subunits in the US Navy 
too. Al present the Pacific and Allantic fleets each have 
@ reconnaissance and sabotage group. Each consists 
of two diver demolition detachments, a scout saboteur 
unit and a fast craft aetachment 


Americas NATO allies have formations similar to the 
US “rangers.” Thus, the British Armed Forces heve 4 pa- 
retroop sabotage regiment. Each of the three army corps 
of the FRG has separate deep reconnaissance compa: 
mes. in italy the role of “special forces” is played by 
@ sabotage paratroop battalion known as the Leghorn 
Battalion. 


units 


The “special forces” are equipped with small erm: 
demolition devices, including nuclear devices wih » 
TNT equivalent of 0.02-0.1 kiloton, weighing 27 klogram 
mes and having an overall length of 0.7 metres incen- 
diary charges, chernical sabotage meterial, intelligence 
and reconnaissance apperatus, radio stations and means 
of transportation. To conduct subversive pron gende 
they are provided with portable printing ore ses tel! 
sized broadcasting installations, loudspeaking devices 
portable motion picture and photographic apparatus 

Normally, the command personne! for “special for- 
ces” ere selected from among reguler intelligence of- 
ficers. Captain Micheel Ichenis, one of the ringleaders 
of the American mercenaries in Nicaragua (who was |a- 
fer killed in action with insurrectionists) said that he hed 
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erriwed in Nicerequa with the knowledge of the US 
State Depertment to conduct “special combat opere- 
tions.” Ceptemn ichens wes 4 veteren of the wer in Viet- 
nem, heed instructor st the training courses for “specie! 
landing units” of the US Army end leader of « secret 
“mobile militery edviser command.” in Nicerague he 
first heeded « specie! Getechment which acted a5 per- 
sone! body-guard for Somoze, and later he trained Ne- 
tional Guard officers and was then pleced in command 
of @ “crack” punitive unit. Half of his officers and men 
had been treined at the Fort Benning bese in the USA 
and in the Panama Cane! zone. 

in the armies of the imperialist states “special for- 
ces” come under the high command in contact with 
their intelligence egencies. in the USA they come un- 
der the “specie! warfare” division and the CIA. 

The reconneissance sabotege subunits are delivered 
in the enemy rear by helicopters, aircraft, on foot, and 
in Irttoral zones—by submarines (including midget sub- 
marines), surface ships end fast craft 

The foreign press statel thet reconnaissance actor 
includes obteining information on the defence poten- 
tial, armed forces, contro! posts of the enemy, con- 
centration of his reserves, armament snd equipment sup- 
plies. type of eng meer organisation of the ground, 
transportation wia communication routes, efc. 

According to “Military Review,” @ US magazine, sabo- 
tege operations constitute 4 specially prepared meature 
for destroying important enemy objectives. !t is maintain- 
ed that an act of sabotage may be ellected by secret 
penetration of agents into en objectiwe, secret delivery 
of explosive or incendiery means, end also by demo!i- 
ton (mining) of unguerded or guerded ob:ectives. De- 
molition and incendiary devices may be put into ection 
e ther immed ately or with delay. 

To destroy such objectives es missile beses, headquar- 
ters, commurication centres, depots, power generation 
fac \itves, radar stations and also to capture prisoners and 
documents there it it recommended to execute raids, 
which should be preceded by careful reconnaissance 
of the objective by several groups under cover of fire 
from support subunits. 

In the opinion of foreign specialists, the orgenisation 
of insurgent formations in the enemy rear will play a big 
part in the activities of “special forces.” To this end if 
is recommended constantly to study the political senti- 
ments of the population, carefully select leaders of in- 
surgen? formations. and to provide them in time with 
weapons and other mater:a! 

“Specie! forces” may also be used for suppressing 
natone!-lberation and guerilla movements by punitive 
operations, formation of pseudo-guerlia detachments 
end measures for disrupting patriotic organisations. 

Thus, in May 1978, the leading Western powers, form- 
ing the core of NATO executed under US leadership 
a cerefully planned and thoroughly prepered ermed in- 














tervention in Zaire (Shebe Prowince). The US Air Force 
provided the transport planes to airlift the interventio- 
nist force, which consisted of French Foreign Legion 
and Belgien peretroopers. Al the same time the 82nd 
US Airborne Division was put into « condition of top 
resdiness. Together with the Zaire army the interven- 
honists launched an intense terror campaign in the pro- 
vince of Shaba, the victims of which were members of 
the civilian population. 

ideological sabotege ageinst the armed forces and 
the civilian population of the enemy forms an important 
aspect of the subversive actions of the “special forces.” 
The interventionist groups (detachments) make wide use 
of leaflets, prowocetive broadcasts, direct organisation of 
hostile meetings and demonstrations, tabotege of in- 
dustry. ; 

The experience accumulated over @ period of many 
years shows that the “specie! forces” ere an instrument 
used for anti-populer imperialist aims by ruling circles of 
the USA and the other capitalist states—NATO members. 
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USE OF GROUND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 24-25 


[Article by Engr-Lt Col E, Makarenko: 


[Text] 


Ground navigation instruments 
installed on a topographical sur- 
veyor provide great facility in oren- 
tation on the ground in conditions 
of poor visibility, they improve ac- 
curacy in directing troop columns 
and help save time in referencing 
artillery positions. 

Topographical surveyors may be 
mounted on tracked or wheeled ve- 
hicles. The surveyor unit comprises 
@ distance sensor, course-selting 
dial, computing device and other 
suxiliery devices. The di<iance sen- 
tor measures the distance covered 
by the wheel or track of the vehicle 
on which the surveyor is mounted. 
The course-setting dial is a gyrosco- 
pic instrument, usually known as 
the gyroscopic course indicator, 
which measures the direction angle 
of the fore-and-alt axis of the ve- 
hicle. Signals from the devices are 
fed into the computing device 
course plotter which charts the route 
covered by the vehicle on the map. 
Using the course plotter the opera- 
tor calculates the current coordinates 
(position) of the vehicle. 

The topographical surveyor makes 
it possible to determine the firing 
positions with an error of mo more 
then 30.50 metres, direct troop co- 
lumns with an error not exceeding 
one or two kilometres per 100 kilo- 
metres distance. 

Determination of the coordinates 
it effected by the deviation of the 





gyroscope axis and error in mee- 
suring the distance covered. The 
longer the route the greeter the er- 
ror. In the case of a short route 
the error in determining the posi- 
tion of the vehicle will not exceed 
0.5 per cent of the distance cover- 
ed. However, in the case of long 
routes the error may increase to 
about two per cent. 

To decrease the effect of instru- 
ment errors, the instruments are re- 
gulerly checked as the vehicle 
travels. Once an hour the position 
is checked against the guiding land- 
marks on the ground and on the 
map. After thet pertinent corrections 
are introduced into the direction 
angle of the fore-and-alt axis of the 
vehicle, the coordinétes and route 
covered. 

in referencing artillery positions 
it is mecessary to see that the dis- 
tance covered by the venicle from 
the point of deperture to the point 
being determined is as short as 
possible, and does not exceed three- 
five kilometres. 

inaccurecies in determining the 
intial data when the instruments are 
tuned to the initiel point — the 
rectanguler coordinates and direc- 
tion angle of the fore-end-afl axis 
of the vehicle — may be » source 
of error. The ground feature taken 
as the point of deperture should 
be easily identifiable both on the 
map end on the ground. I! is best 
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"Work With a Topographical Surveyor") 


to use @ port in the geodetic net- 
work, given in @ pertinent catalo- 
gue as point of departure. It is also 
possible to use crossroeds or cross- 
ings of streets, bridges, tower-type 
structures, wells or isolated build- 
ings. Ground features of this kind 
are most accurately marked on fopo- 
graphical maps. it is best to teke 
the coordinates of these features 
from large-scale maps. Special maps 
giving the coordinates of contour 
points in print ere most convenient 
for use. 

in a desert the map may possibly 
give no suilable ground feature. In 
this cease vertical aerial photographs 
with areference grid may well 
serve the purpose. A photograph 
will always reflect meny more 
ground features. And if if is « large- 
scale photograph, it will help deter- 
mine the coordinates with @ high 
degree of accuracy. If is true that 
it will not elways be possible to 
insert a photograph into the plotter 
of the course piotter. In this case 
it is necessary to orvent the vehicle's 
movement on the terrain by coordi- 
nates recorded with the help of « 
course plotier’s scales. 

it is equaily important to deter 
mine accurately the initial direction 
angie of the fore-and-al! axis of the 
vehicle. An inaccuracy of 10 gredua 
tion marks on the goniometer well 
produce en error in the coordinates 
up to one per cent of the distance 

















covered. To determine the initia! 
direction angle the sides of the 
geodetic network, gyrocompess or 
aiming circle should be used. 

As « rule, the webicle should be 
pleced at « distance of three-tive 
metres from « geodetic point. To 
decrease the error in orieniation 
the sight of the wehicle should be 
aligned with the initial geodetic 
points. The direction angle from 
the initiel point to the next point 
(as also its coordinates) is taken 
from the catalogue. 


An artillery gyrocompass wil! en- 
sure @ high degree of accuracy in 
orienting the vehicle at the initial 
point. if the vehicle is oriented with 
the help of the magnetic needle of 
an aiming circle the eccuracy will 
be somewhat less (by three-four gre- 
dustion marks on the goniomeler). 
In this case “4 is necessary to take 
into account the effect of magnetic 
anomalies, end also of metal (iron, 
stee!) objec's less than 50 metres 
away. inregions of considerable 
magnetic enomelies, aiming circles 
should not be used. 


There is a certain difference bet- 
ween work with navigation instru- 
ments installed on @ wheeled vebi- 
cle and those installed on a tracked 
vehicle. The readings of «a topo- 
graphical surveyor installed on a 
wheeled vehicle will be highly ac- 
c¢ ate in determining the coordina- 
tes if the vehicle is travelling on 
h- d-surlace roads. If it is not travel- 
ling on a road the micro-reliel se- 
riously affects the accuracy of mea- 
surement of the distence covered. 
The readings are also affected by 
skidding and changes in the diame- 
er of wheels carry'ng the distance 
measuring sensors. In such @ case 
he air pressure in the tyres should 
remain constant. Errors ere compen- 
sated by introducing corrections 
to the distance covered. The correc- 
tion is determined in checking the 
instruments and is ascertained on 
the basis of reference points en 
route. 

in zones which are difficult to 
negotiate errors in the measure- 
ment of the distance may be rather 
considerable. When it is necessery 
to put the front axle in the engaged 
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position, the distance sensor of the 
topogrephicel surveyor hes to be 
disconnected. in this case the ve- 
hicle is stopped and, a5 soon us 
the obstecle has been negotisted, 
4 locel ground festure is selected 
end the angie between the fore-end- 
eft exis of the vehicle and the direc- 
tion of the reference point is mee- 
sured. Alter thet the distance is 
measured with a range finder. The 
direction angle of the fore-and-alt 
exis of the vehicle is marked on the 
“Course” dial and the newly-mee- 
sured angle is edded to it. Then the 
direction angle thus ecquired is fi- 
nally set. The distance fo the refe- 
rence point is fed by hend to the 
disconnected distence sensor. At the 
same time the coordinetes ere suto- 
maticelly set on the dials, and the 
pen of the recorder will be shifted 
to the corresponding point on the 
mep. Following this, the driver 
should negotiste the obstacle stop 
to connect the instruments end 


set on the dial. Points which the ve- 
hicle for tome reaton cannot ap- 
proach are determined in similer 
fashion. 

The navigation instruments in- 
stalled on tracked vehicles func- 
tion more reliably than those on 
wheeled vehicles. They ere less in- 
fluenced by the micro-relief. The dis- 
tance covered by the vehicle is 
recorded with the help of en elect- 
ro-mechenicel sens or. 


The coordinates determined with 
the help of the electro-mechanicel 
distance sensor are ailected by ve- 
riations in the speed cf the vehicle, 
the character of the road surface and 
the ground relief. If the speed of 
movement is increased by 10 kph 
as compered to the speed which 
formed the basis for correcting the 
distance covered, the distance 
shown on the dial of the course 
plotter will decrease by approxime- 
tely 0.1 per cent. Therefore, correc- 
tion of the distance covered should 
be based on « speed close to the 
travelling speed. When @ route is 
chosen efforts are mede to avoid 
stone-paved, cobble-stone or con- 
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crete roeds. However, if if is impos- 
sible to avoid them, such sections 
of the roed ere covered a! lower 
tan normal speed. it should be 
borne in mind thet movement on 
such roeds causes undue weer on 
the track grousers, reduces edheson 
of the trecks with the ground. Nego- 
tiation of marshy ground is also 
difficult. Such factors lessen the ac- 
curacy with which the coordinates 
ere determined. 

The high cross-country cepacity. 
of tracked vehicles makes it pos- 
sible to reference the positions of 
troops even on difficult ground. To 
this end it is necessery to determine 
the gredient of the ground slong 
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Fig. 1. Position of a topographic 
sirveyor relative to a geodetic point 


i — Correct position 
2 — Wrong position 

















Fig. 2. Operation of a topographic 
surveyor on difficult ground 


d — Distance to the reference point 


a axis — Direction angle of vehicle 
axis 

a rel — Direction angle of the refe- 
rence point 

B — Angle between vehicle axis and 
direction of the reference point 
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the route either visually or with the 
help of a map, to find the correc- 
tion in the teble and to introduce 
into the length of the route regi- 
stered on the dial of the courte 
plotter. Having negotisted the a:- 
cent or descent, the operator should 
introduce the correction into the 

‘einai masiti 

Practical experience shows thal 
if the recommendations for the ope- 
ration of ground nevigaetion equip- 
ment of the topographical surveyor 
ere competently carried out, it will 
help the commander eccomplish dif- 
ficult combet missions. 
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PROPOSED NATO PLANS FOR SOUTH ATLANTIC DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 52-53 








[Article by V. Yefremov: "The South Atlantic in NATO's Plans") 


[Text] 

As in the times of the hideous colonial past 
the Western powers are more and more often 
undertaking aggressive military-political actions 
ageinst progressive developing countries. The 
leading robs in engineering these actions be- 
longs to the United Stetes of America, which 
uses the NATO machine to achieve its political 
aims. The Declaration of the Warsew Treaty 
Member States of November 23, 1978, stated 
that “the imperielists resort to such methods as 
provoking enmity between the peoples of li- 
berated states, dispatching arms and mercena- 
ries to help their henchmen, whipping up all 
kinds of military alignments of countries where 
pro-imperialist regimes are in power.” 

The neo-colonialists use these tactics in va- 
r ous regions of the world, but Africa is where 
they ere particularly active. 

At the May 1978 session of the NATO Coun- 
cil President Carter of the USA called on the 
US allies to extend the sphere of the bloc’s ac- 
tivities to the African continent. A month later a 
symposium of NATO member countries on na- 
val problems was held in Annapolis, Maryland. 
Such strategists of the North Atlantic alliance as 
Joseph Luns, Secretary General of NATO, Ge- 
neral Haig, Supreme Allied Commander, Euro- 
pe, and Admiral Kidd, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, took part in it. All of them de- 
manded that the limit of NATO's southern flank 
be extended “beyond the Tropic of Cancer.” 

According to the bloc’s chiefs, the establi- 
shment of a sort of NATO “makeweight,” a so- 
called South Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(SATO), could be one of the varicnts of extend- 
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ing NATO's sphere of activity. The zone of in- 
fluence of the projected South Atlantic alliance 
would embrace the area between South Africa 
and South Americe. Washington contemplates 
setting up SATO on the basis of the dictatorial 
regimes in the countries of the “southern co- 
ne” in Latin America, primarily Chile and Uru- 
, and the racist regimes in the south of Al- 
rica on the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 
According to Washington the chief purpose 
of the proposed alliance is to strengthen the 
positions of the RSA, imperialism'’s main strong- 


lantic alliance by officially admitting the racist 
RSA into the bloc. Aft the same time they be- 
lieve that the South Atlantic alliance will streng- 
then the positions of US imperialism in South 
America by uniting the reactionary regimes in 
certain “southern cone” countries in Latin Ame- 
rica. 

Apart from this, the imperialist circles in the 
USA and the other NATO member states pur- 
sue other far-reaching purposes. For example, 
they expect the new military grouping to give 
NA”O the possibility to exercise effective con- 
trol of important sea and air communications in 
the South Atlantic, and of the sources of strate- 
gic raw materials imported by western mono- 
polies from Africa and Latin America. 

In other words, the NATO strategists are 
planning another action in the spirit of the cold 
war, which has long been denounced by 
peace-loving people al! over the world. 
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blishing @ military bloc in the South Aflantic i 
by no means new; it was conceived as far back 
as the early 1950s, when the USA, after setting 
up NATO, wes knocking together its bran- 
ches--CENTO and SEATO. The dralt of the 
South Atlantic was drawn up by the Pen. 
tegon way back in the mid-fifties, and by the 
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spring of 1957 American General sheperd 


ies dependent 
on US policy. At the fime the USA thou: ‘tt if 
advisable to shelve the plan, the mure .o as 
the situation on the African continent gave 
—— no subject for apprehension. 
However, subsequent developments in the 
South Atlantic were nol to Washington's liking. 
A powerful wave of the national-iiberation mo- 
vement swep! the South of the African conti- 
nent. inspired by the victory of the Angolan 
end Mozambique peoples, the anti-imperialist 
forces launched an offensive against the RSA 
and Rhodesia — the last bastions of colonialism 
and racism in Africa. A number of states on the 
subcontinent have embarked on the road of 
progressive transformations undermining the 
positions of monopolistic capital, first and fo- 
remost the US capital. 

In these conditions Washington made an- 
other appeal to the countries of the “southern 
cone” and the RSA to unite in the face of the 
mythical threat presented by international com- 
munism and, particularly, by the “Marxist go- 
vernments in Angola and Mozambique.” The 
— of organising SATO was again put on 

As to the RSA, it is quite willing to form a 
factual alliance with NATO. The British “Daily 
Mail” wrote that the Pretoria rulers proposed 
to NATO to conclude a treaty which would 
make the RSA an associate member of the 
bloc. They expressed their readiness to place 
the country’s armed forces under NATO Com- 
mand, to have a contingent -' NATO forces 
stationed on its territory, and place its naval 
bese at Simonstown and other South Alrican 
ports at the disposal of the bloc’s navy. 

However, not willing to teke the risk of be- 
coming openly involved with the racist regime 
in the RSA, the USA and the other leading 
NATO states are urging Pretoria to join the 
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it is noteworthy thet certain circles in the 
Latin American countries are ing an in- 
terest im the piens of knocking together the 
South Aflantic pact under the patronage of the 
USA. Thus, Rear-Admiral Hugo Marques of 

976 that unification of the ne- 


as @ “communist threat” and realistically-mind- 
ed businessmen who ere interested in develop- 
ing economic ties with the Africen countries, 


including Angola and Mozembique. 
newspaper 


the bloc is favoured by the Pek- 
ing leaders who, like the USA, stand for streng- 
and support the racist regimes 


Uno,” noting the “strange coincidence of Pe- 


The plan of creating the South Atlentic orga- 
nisation, which would fulfil the functions of 
additional NATO tool for suppressing 
tional-liberation movements in Alfnca 
tin America is vigorously condemned 
progressive forces on both continents, 
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justly identify “his plen with a real danger of 
reviving old colonial order, forming an im- 
perialist punitive force to fight the forces of 
social progress, and of introducing neo-colo- 
nialist relations on these continents. “The Afri- 
ca Report” magazine wrote, for instance, that 
attempts to set up SATO are aimed not solely, 
and not mainly at “defe: the sea routes 
around South Africa, but primarily at controll- 
ing vast African territories to the south of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, its 
pec ition in relation to imperialist blocs is de- 
fir te and clear. Resolutely denouncing measu- 
res directed at knocking together new military 
alliances and extending old ones, the Soviet 
Union maintains that collective security of 1.. 
tes must be based not on military blocs but on 
strengthening trust and on equitable regional 
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BOOK ON COOPERATION OF USSR NATIONALITIES REVIEWED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 79 pp 56-57 


[Review of the book by V. A. Muradyan "Brotherhood in Arms’ (Boyevoye 


bratstvo). Reviewer: A. Khoreva] 
[Text] 

it has become a usual thing now = ship-in-arms and friendship helped _ nazis’ efforts to break the courage 
to see war veterans gathering in Soviet people to bear all hardships of the small garrison, all their at- 


squeres and parks, near the Eternal 
Fiame and the Unknown Soldier's 
Tomb on the Day of Victory over 
nazi Germary. One cannot help 
feeling deeply moved at the sight 
of grey-haired men with many war 
decorations crying with joy as they 
meet their fellow soldiers with whom 
they went all through the war. Amid 
embraces, handshakes and kisses 
you repeatedly hear: “Do you re- 
member..?” 

Yes, war veterans have much to 
remember: battles, marches, fallen 
comraedes-in-arms, blood shed on 
the battlefields. And their comrade- 
ship-in-arms, forged in the crucible 
of the war and still as strong as ever. 
Those who went to the front in 
their youth ere grandfathers now and 
those who were older have already 
become great-grandfathers. Their 
youth is far behind them. Everyone 
of them has lived an interesting life 
since the war and met new friends. 
But their comrades-in-arms are not 
forgotten, the warmth of the nu- 
merous memories remains. 

The friendly relat:ons between ser- 
vicemen of different nationalities 
provide some of the warmest. During 
the Great Patriotic Wer comrade- 





and privations staunchly, beat the 
enemy and survive a seemingly ho- 
peless situation. There are nume- 
rous exemples of how soldiers of 
various nationalities fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder accomplished mi- 
racles of courage, tenacity and will 
power. This thought found its re- 
flection in the book* written by 
Candidate of Historical Science 
V. A. Muradyan. Here is one of the 
many episodes he cites. 

in Stalingrad a handful of fear- 
less men headed by Sergeant Pav- 
lov were blocked by the hitlerites 
in a building. Field Marsha! Paulus 
marked this building on his map as 
@ fortress he assumed to be defend- 
ed by a reinforced battalion. Now 
widely known as Paviov’s House, it 
was actually held for two months by 
a few men: Paviov, Alexandrov, 
Alanasyev, Voronov, Kiselyow — 
Russians; Ivashchenko, Glushchenko, 
Yakimenko — Ukrainians; Mosiash- 
vili — a Georgian; Turgunov — an 
Uzbek; Murzayey — a Kazakh; 
Khant — a Jew; Turdyev — a Tajik, 
and Razmazanov — a Tatar. All the 





*V. A. Muradyan. “Brotherhood-in- 
Arms.’ Moscow, Military Publishing 
House, 1978, 33 pp. (in Russian). 
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tempts to seize the building failed. 
This reminds one of what L. |. Brezh- 
nev said in his speech at the unveil- 
ing of the memorial complex in Vol- 
gogred in October 1967, namely 
that victory would have never been 
won at Stalingrad had ‘it not been 
for the sons of Russia and the Uk- 
raine, Byelorussia and the Baltic 
area, the Caucasus and Siberia, Ka- 
zakhstan and the Central Asia, who 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
trenches near the city. 


The author of the book makes ex- 
tensive use of facts dealing with 
feats of arms accomplished by fight- 
ing men of different nationalities. 
At the same time he describes in 
detail the vast amount of work car- 
ried out in the army during the war 
by the Communist Party, Party orga- 
nisations, military councils, comman- 
ders and political bodies to edu- 
cate the personne! of the Soviet 
Armed Forces in the spirit of prole- 
tarian internationalism and friend- 
ship between peoples. The book 
also rells readers about the forms 
and methods of this work. 


The Communist Party devoted 
considerable attention to work with 
non-Russien servicemen. It would 
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detail propagandists of different ne- 
tionalities to organise political talks 
vith the men in their native lan- 
guage. Froni-line newspapers and 
pamphlets were also put out in the 
languages of the Soviet peoples. 


in summer 1943 the Main Political 
Administration held an All-Army 
meeting of front-line and military 
district propagandists who repre- 
sented 24 peoples inhabiting the 
USSR. The meeting was attended by 
notable political workers and states- 
men. Among them was M. I. Kalinin, 
Chairman of the Presicium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, who said in 
his speech that the ties between the 
Soviet peoples were growing ever 
stronger at the fronts of the Great 
Patriotic War. He also mentioned 
the tasks of propaganda work and 
its concrete forms appropriate for 
carrying out educational activity 
among non-Russian military person- 
nel. Addressing the audience Kali- 
nin said that “the national and pat- 
riotic feelings of the Soviet peoples 
must add to their fighting spirit. 
Every people has its national he- 
roes and may their number grow.” 


And indeed, the number of na- 
tional heroes was growing from 
day to day during the war. Many 
feats of arms of the Soviet fighting 
men emazed the world. Thus, the 
US President F. Roosevelt conlerred 
a decoration on Albert Kariste, e 
Soviet officer from Estonia. This 
award was the expression of the 
president's admiration for the offi- 
cer’s unprecedented courage and 
selflessness. in close combat, he 
managed to catch and throw back 
one by one five enemy grenades. 
And when the sixth grenade slipped 





out of his hands and dropped on 
the trench botiom Albert covered 
it with his body to protect his men. 
“To lay down one’s life for one’s 
friends” is the expression used in 
such cases, but Alber? Kariste, riddl- 
ed with grenade splinters, survived. 
lt was as if fate had granted him 
his life as the highest reward for his 
boundless loyalty to his patriotic 
duty and brotherhood-in-arms. 


Such loyalty fo friendship and 
comradeship is a specific feature of 
the Soviet people, the author notes. 
It was tested and forged in the cru- 
cible of the Civil and Great Patrio- 
tic wars by the unprecedented self- 
lessness of their heroes. People with 
communist convictions, profoundly 
conscious of the goals pursued in 
the struggle, their place in it and 
their responsibilities are and have 
always been distinguished by their 
loyalty to their comrades. The fa- 
mous Soviet writer A. M. Gorky 
attached great importance to the 
word “comrade,” regarding it as 
vitalising and uniting peoples. 

“..this word,” Gorky wrote, “has 
come to unite the whole world, to 
liberate all its peoples and bind 
them together with new close ties 
of respect for each other and for 
man's freedom, for the sake of his 
freedom.” 


The Soviet people are united by 
comredely relations without distinc- 
tion of nationality. And this is 
because they have common ideas 
and a single goal — to build com- 
munism. Knit together by their in- 
violable friendship the Soviet 


people confidently follow the path 
to this goal. 








PARTY-POLITICAL WORK IN ARMED FORCES DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 2-5 


{Article by Col Gen M, Sobolev, Deputy Chief of the Main Political Adminis- 
tration of the Soviet Army and Navy: ‘Party Development in the Armed 


Forces of the USSR") 


[Text] 

The Main Political Administration of the 
Enjoying the rights of a department of 

tration organises Party-political work 

tical bodies, Party and Komsomol organisations 


| 


sixty years ago the 
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arty construction forms an important com- 
p ponent of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
on the Party. It covers all matters bear- 
ing on the laws governing the development 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the principles of its structure, forms of its orga- 
nisation and rules of its internal life, methods 
of organisational and political work among the 
masses, guidance of economic, cultural and mi- 
litery development, state and public organisa- 
tions. Party development is inseparably linked 
with the history of the CPSU. It is based on the 
Party's past and present experience, and the 
experience of the international communist 
movement. 


Soviet Army and Navy was organised 
the CPSU Central Committee, the Main Political Adminis- 
in the Army and Navy, and exercises guidance of the poli- 


sixty years ago. 


the Armed Forces 


in . 
Main Political Administration has constantly deve- 
improved its methods in Party guidance of the Armed Forces, accumulated experience 


and Party organisations. This has helped 


in the forces, the level of combat readiness and com- 


The creative dialectical character of Party de- 
velopment was defined in concentrated form 
in a resolution Lenin drafted for the Tenth Con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks) in 1921. It read in part that the Party of 
revolutionary Marxism categorically rejected 
attempts to find an absolutely correct form of 
Party organisation and methods of Party work, 
valid for all stages of the revolutionary process. 
On the contrary, the form of organisation and 
methods of work were wholly determined by 
the specifics of the given concrete situation and 
the tasks directly arising from this situation. 

In working on questions of the theory and 
practice of Party development, V. |. Lenin 














pointed to the close connection between the 
ideological and organisational princif:< -s0- 
verning the structure of a revolutione-y work- 
ing-class Party and to their interdependence. 
He pointed out that only a combination of 
sound ideological principles with scientific or- 
ganisation of the Party enabled it to become a 
real vanguard of the working class. All ideolo- 
gical vacillations ‘nevitably result in organisa- 
tional amorphousness. At the same time defects 
in organisation may breed ideological instabi- 
lity in the ranks. 

In the Soviet Army and Navy Party construc- 
tion is effected on the basis of the Communist 
Party's ideological and organisational princi- 
ples. It may undergo changes depending on 
the development of the CPSU itself and of the 
Soviet Armed Forces and reflecting the objec- 
tive requirements of life. 

The Communist Party and its Central Commit- 
tee determine the principles of structure, forms 
of organisation and rules of internal life of po- 
litical organs, Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions in the Army and Navy, their relations with 
local Party, government and Komsomol bo- 
dies, with commanders having one-man com- 
mand powers, stalfs and other military estab- 
lishments, the content, forms and methods of 
ideological and organisational Party work in 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 

Party development in the Soviet Armed 
Forces has gone a long way. 

When the Civil War broke out and the mili- 
lary intervention of the imperialist states start- 
ed in 1918, more Communists joined the ranks 
of the Red Army. Every Party member realised 
that his place was where the fate of the revo- 
lution was being decided. He knew that it was 
his duty to defend Soviet power with arms in 
hand. In those days the units and subunits had 
rather large and influential Party organisations. 
They played a tremendous role in the forma- 
tion of the young Red Army and in securing 
victory over the enemy. in those early days 
it became a natural thing that the more Com- 
nunists there were in units and the more active 
hey were in conducting political education 
among the men, the higher was the combat ef- 
ficiency of that unit, the more victories it scor- 
ed over the enemy. 


Early experience of Party development in 
the Red Army also revealed certain negative 
points. Thus, the Party committees formed in 
divisions, army corps, armies and fronts were 
not always able promptly to adopt and to exe- 
cute decisions in combat conditions. This was 
because they did not always have the possibi- 
lity to meet and discuss the questions confront- 
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ing them. Beside:, the loss! of Party leaders at 
the front dic aot leave time to wait for meet- 
ings and conferences to elect new comrade 
to replace the fallen leaders. It was necessaiy 
to appoint new leaders. So late in October 
1918 the Party committees (i. e. elective bo- 
dies) were abolished. Now the political depart- 
ments were charged with the quidance of Party- 
political work in the Army and Navy. In April 
1919 the Political Department of the Revolutio- 
nary Military Council of the Republic was form- 
ed. in May 1919 it was re-organised into the 
Political Administration of the Revolutionary 
Military Council of the Republic. This act com- 
pleted the establishment of the single system of 
political bodies of the Red Army and Navy. 
And when the Armed Forces were switched 
over to peacetime establishment, it was called 
the Political Department of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army. 


The Political Department of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army directed Party-politicel 
work with a view to raising the combat effici- 
ency of units and ships, to educating comman- 
ders and men devoted to the cause of the re- 
volution, to strengthening one-man command, 
military discipline and class unity in the ranks 
of the Armed Forces. It cemented the Party 
organisations in the Army and Navy, develop- 
ed a system of political instruction of the per- 
sonnel, concrete forms and methods of politi- 
cal and military education. 


The commanders and political workers were 
confronted with complicated and responsible 
tasks in mobilising the men for efficient mastery 
of new combat equipment and weapons. The 
political organs, Party and Komsomol organi- 
sations saw to it that the Communists and mem- 
bers of the Komsomol showed top performance 
in mastering combat equipment and weapons 
and that they acted as initistors of the socialist 
emulation movement. The units and subunits 
formed various circles, courses and schools for 
privates and non-commissioned officers. Se- 
rious attention was paid to proficiency in field, 
air and sea training of the servicemen. 


The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet peo- 
ple against nazi Germany (1941-45) called for 
a much higher standard of Party guidance ol 
the Armed Forces and more efficient Party-po- 
litical work on the battlefront. The Soviet Armed 
Forces could hold out and secure victory in a 
wer against a strong and perfidious enemy, 
only if they displayed superior morale, and 
only if the officers and men were characterised 
by higher ideological, political, combat, moral 
and psychological qualities. 








In the course of the war the Communist 
Party constantly improved the organisation of 
Party-political work in the Armed Forces. It 
proceeded boldly with the necessary reorga- 
nisational measures, abandoning obsolescent 
elements, promoting new and advanced ele- 
ments which best met the requirements of the 
military situation. The Main Political Adminis- 
tration of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
and the Main Political Administration of the 
Navy effected guidance of Party-political work 
in the Army in the field, the Navy and military 
districts. 

In June 1942 Alexander Shcherbakov, Alter- 
nate Member of the Politbureau and Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, was appoint- 
ed Chief of the Main Political Administration 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. 
About half the members and alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee were switched 
over fo work in the military field. Many of the 
secretaries of regional and territorial Party com- 
mitiees were called up for service in the Army. 
L. |. Brezhnev, now General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union, was a prominent political 
worker in the Army during the war. 


During the wer the Communists serving in 
the Army and Navy were. always at the sector 
in which the fate of the battle was being decid- 
ed. They were the main force in every platoon, 
company, battalion and the whole of the Army. 
Two and a half million Communists serving in 
the Army and Navy were awarded Orders and 
medals for feats performed in the Great Pa -io- 
tic War. Seven thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight of them were honoured with the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union. Practically ail 
the men who were awarded the Order of Glory 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class (one of the highest sol- 
diers’ awards) were Communists. 


The experience of the Great Patriotic War 
convincingly revealed the superiority of the 
military organisation of the socialist state over 
the military organisation of nazi Germany. Fas- 
cism was vanquished not only with the help 
of efficient military equipment and acvanced 
Soviet military art, but also with the help of 
the great power of Marxist-Leninist deas, the 
high combat, moral and political qualities of 
the Army and Navy servicemen. 


The postwar period has been characterised 
by profound qualitative changes in the techni- 
cal basis of warfare and the methods and forms 
of combat action. The course and outcome of 
the war depends even more on the mora!-poli- 
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tical cohesion, staying power and staunchness 
of the Armed Forces and the whole of the peo- 
ple. Qualitative changes have also occurred in 
the personnel of the Armed Forces. The men’s 
cultural and general educational level is much 
higher. At present about 80 per cent of the 
young men drafted into the Armed Forces have 
higher or secondary education, as compared 
with 12 per cent in 1939. In these conditions 
Party-political work is designed to further de- 
velop and consolidate in the servicemen the 
qualities moulded by the socialist way of life, 
and Soviet reality in general, to extend and 
deepen Party influence on combat training and 
life in the forces. 


The Party has always shown unflagging con- 
cern for the elaboration of problems bearing 
on Party development and the military orge- 
nisation of the Soviet state, the practical work 
of Army and Navy political bodies and Party 
organisations. These problems are regularly 
discussed in detail at Party congresses and ple- 
nary meetings of the CPSU Central Committee. 


The decision of the CPSU Central Committee 
“On Measures Improving Party-Political Work 
in the Soviet Army and Navy,” adopted on Ja- 
nuery 21, 1967, has enriched Party work and 
has made it more effective both in content and 
forms. The approval by the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee of the Statutes of Political Bodies and the 
Instructions to the Party Organisations in the 
Soviet Army and Navy was a big event in Party 
development. These statutes and instructions 
reflect more fully the current structure of the 
political bodies and Party organisations in the 
Armed Forces of the Soviet Union, and deter- 
mine the practical directions of their work, pro- 
ceeding from missions to be carried out by the 
servicemen of the Army and Navy. 


Every fighting service has its own political 
administration. There are also political admi- 
nistrations in the military districts, groups of 
forces, air defence districts and fleets. 


Divisions, equivalent formations and military 
educational establishments have political de- 
partments for the gquidence of Party-political 
work. They guide Party-political work to en- 
sure fulfilment of plans for the combat training, 
political and military education of the person- 
nel. They help in the work of the primary 
Party organisations. 


The iain link in the Party-political structure 
of the Soviet Armed Forces is the politica! ap- 
peratus of the regiment (ship). It comprises the 
deputy regimental (ship's) commander for poli- 
tical affairs, the propagandist and the club ° 





chief. Full time secretaries of the Party bureau * 


(committee) and Komsomol committee elected 
by the Party and Komsomol meetings are also 
members of the regimental (ship's) political ap- 
peratus. As a rule, battalions, artillery battali- 
ons, companies, batteries and equivalent sub- 
units have deputy commanders for political af- 
fairs. 

The Party organisations play an important 
role in the Army and Navy. They make a big 
contribution to Soviet military construction and 
to building up the combat efficiency of the 
Armed Forces. The Party organisations are re- 
liable conductors of Party policy in the Army 
and Navy, they form the cementing force in 
military collectives. As distinguished from ci- 
vilian Party organisations, which are organised 
on the production (industrial)-territorial prin- 
ciple, the army Party organisations are based 
on the organisational structure of the forces. 


The work of Party collectives in the Armed 
Forces is organised on a broad democratic ba- 
sis 9 keeping with the general laws of the 
Party with obligatory observance of the Lenin- 
ist standards of Party life and the principles 
of Party leadership. Just as in the whole Party, 
elections of leading bodies in army and navy 
Party organisations are conducted at strictly 
defined interval. Reports and elections enable 
the Communists to discuss in detail questions of 
Party policy in general and the concrete activity 
of their Party organisations, to submit proposals 
and adopt decisions for improving Party work. 
Frank all-round discussion of the candidates 
nominated for election to leading Party bodies 
helps make a principled appraisal of their qua- 
lities and secret voting enables the Communists 
+. take a free decision on each candidate. 


One-nian command is a pivotal principle go- 
verning the organisation of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. It presupposes implicit subordination 
of juniors to superiors. In the Armed Forces this 
principle is most suitable for ensuring control 
of units and subunits. Commanders are not 
only military specialists, but also organisers of 
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the training and education of the personnel. 
In cementing the military collectives, the Party 
organisations enhance the prestige of the com- 
manding officer, they serve as a reliable assis- 
tant in the fulfilment of all missions in combat 
training and political education. At the Party 
meetings in the Army and Navy the Communists 
have the right to criticise any Party member or 
candidate member. But they do not have the 
right to criticise the orders of the commanders. 
This results from the specific conditions in the 
Army and Navy. 


Another specific feature of Party develop- 
ment in the Army and Navy is that special po- 
litical bodies, which are appointed and not 
elected, exercise guidance of Party-political 
work. They have administrative functions and 
are subordinated to the military command and 
superior political bodies. However, in their 
practical work they proceed from principles of 
collectivism, reliance on the collective experi- 
ence and opinion of the Communists. The poli- 
tical bodies regularly hold Party conferences 
and meetings of the Party active. The political 
bodies collectively work out a common ap- 
proach to the various Party problems, discuss 
plans of work and reports of Party workers in 
the localities. 


in organising Party-political work in the 
Armed Forces the Communis! Party constantly 
fakes account of the processes which are inhe- 
rent in advanced socialist society, the socio- 
economic changes occurring in the country, the 
achievements of the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution and the steadily rising cultural 
and technical level of the personnel in the for- 
ces. At present the political bodies and Party 
organisations are persistently working to raise 
the efficiency and quality of Party-political 
work. They are doing their best fo secure close 
unity of ideological steeling, political instruc- 
tion, military and ethical education to mobilise 
the personnel for fulfilment of the decisions of 
the 25th CPSU Congress and the tasks the 
CPSU has set before the Armed Forces. 








ROLE OF WARSAW TREATY ORGANIZATION DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 8-10 


[Article by Lt Gen A. Mitrofanov: "Unbreakable Alliance of Fraternal Armies") 





{Text ] 


he Soviet Union and the ofher countries of the 
T socialitt community are steadfastly pursuing «8 
peace-loving foreign policy designed to strengthen the 
security of the peoples and broad international coope- 
ration and achieve the consistent realisation of the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of states with diffe- 
rent social systems. 


The purpose of the coordinated efforts of the USSR 
and the other fraternal socialist countries is to ensure 
conditions in the field of economic relations favour- 
able for building socialism and communism, helping to 
preserve and strengthen universal peace. Pesce is the 
ideal of socialism. Starting with Lenin’s Decree on 
Peace in 1917 the efforts of the CPSU and the Soviet 
state in the international arena have invariably been 
concentrated on ensuring peace, universal and complete 
disarmament. The general line in the foreign policy of 
the USSR and the other states of the socialist community 
is the struggle to preserve and strengthen peace and 
for détente. 


The coordinating centre of their peaceful efforts in 
the sphere of international relations is the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation. It embodies the Leninist idea of 
a firm alliance to combine the efforts of the socialist 
countries in the face of international imperialism end 
Lenin’s instructions sbout the need for close military 
cooperation. 

Having created by the mid-1950s a system of military 
blocs and « network of military beses spearheaded 
against the Soviet Union and the other socialist count- 
ries, international imperialism hes undertaken repeated 
attempts fo impose its will on other peoples with the 
help of armed force. 
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Since it wes founded in April 1949 the entire history 
of NATO, the most powerful aggressive bloc of the im- 
perialist states, has been of unending efforts to kindle 
wer psychosis, unleash military conflicts, intervene in 
the internal effairs of other states. In the period from 
1945 to 1977 the USA and other NATO member coun- 
tries carried out 115 armed provocations. In the thirty 
yeers thet the North Atlantic bloc has existed its mem- 
bers have spent for military purposes the astronomical 
sum of 2,600,000 million dollars, including 1,300,000 
million dollars in the last ten years. 


In recent years the NATO countries have persistently 
sought to extend the sphere of its activities to large 
sreas far beyond the boundaries covered in the terms 
of the treaty formulated at the time of its foundation. 
Article 6 determines the sphere of NATO's operations, 
which covers the territories of the NATO countries, the 
islands in the North Atlantic region to the north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, the Mediterranean Sea and the re- 
gions of Europe in which the occupation forces of the 
NATO countries were stationed at the time. Today 
NATO claims the right fo resort to military intervention 
outside the slorementioned zone, in particular in Africa, 
as was the case in Zaire in summer 1978. 


The formation in May 1955 of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation, which now includes Bulgaria, HMungery, 
the GOR, Poland, Romania, the USSR end Crechoslove- 
kia, wes a historical necessity. It was a forced measure 
on the pert of the socialist states, @ step in response 
to a direct threat of a militery attack by the imperialist 
states. Comrade L. |. Brezhnev said: 


“We created this community above al! to stand up to 
the threat of imperielism, of the aggressive militery 








blocs they hammered together. to defend the cause of 
socialism and peace by joining forces.” 

The parties to the Warsaw Treaty stated that its main 
purpose wes to ensure security and peace in Europe 
and to prevent the outbreak of « new world wer. They 
voiced their readiness to take part in all international 
actions designed to ensure peace and security, to teke 
effective steps for a geners!l reduction of armaments 
and the banning of atomic, hydrogen and other types 
of mass destruction weapons. 


Acting in full accordance with the UN Charter the 
socialist countries outlined effective measures ageinst 
possible eggression. They agreed thet in the event of 
en armed etteck in Europe on one or several Warsaw 
Treaty member states by any state or group of stetes 
every Warsaw Treaty member state, proceeding from 
whe right to individuel or collective sell-defence under 
Article 5! of the United Nations Charter, will render the 
state or stetes, victims of such an atteck, immediate eid, 
ndividuelly or by egreement with other Warsaw Tresty 
member states, with all means thet appear necessary, 
including the use of armed force. The Wersew Treaty 
member countries will immedietely consult one another 
on the joint measures to be teken to restore or maintain 
international peace end security. 


History hes not yet known a stronger alliance of ste- 
tes pursuing more humane aims. Earlier alliances came 
into being above all in the interests and aims of exploit- 
ing states, because of their desire to enslave neighbour- 
ing peoples or extend their territories at the expense 
of these neighbours. With the formation of the Wer- 
sew Treaty Organisation an organisation of a funde- 
mentally new type appeered before the peoples. This 
is en alliance of states based on the international soli- 
darity of working people, the working class and its tried 
and tested vanquerd—the Communist and Workers’ 
Pa .es — forming the leading force in it for the first 
time. This alliance is based on the solid foundation of 
frie sdship end fraternity of peoples. its basis is the com- 
mon political and economic system, common Marzist- 
Leninist ideology, common aims in the fight for peace, 
international security, socialism and communism. , 


Imbued with ideas of socialist internationalism and 
fr endsup of peoples, the Wersew Treaty Organisation 
~-cets the fundemental interests of every member state. 
’ @ Treaty states that its members pledge to act in the 
ttt of friendship and cooperstion, furtherance and 
strengthening of economic and cultural ties between 
them in keeping with principles of mutual respect, in- 
dependence sovereignty and non-interference in one 
another's internal affairs. 


The Warsaw Treaty Orgeniselion pleys « tremendous 
role in the defence of socialist achievements. it has 
become « potent factor contributing to the internetio- 
nal prestige of the socielist countries, @ bulwark of 
peace end security of the peoples. 
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Numerous forms of cooperation have been developed 
within the framework of the Warsaw Treaty to pro- 
mote the accomplishment of common tasks and further 


strengthening of combet friendship between the allied 
armies. 


The Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty member countries plays an especially important 
role in the advancement of political cooperation bet- 
ween the socialist countries and in strengthening their 
positions and influence internationally. The leaders of 
the fraternal parties and heads of government take part 
in its work. The meetings of the Political Consultative 
Committee coordinate the joint line to be pursued by 
the Warsaw Treaty member countries in the sphere 
of foreign policy and adopt decisions on fundamental 
international issues. 

On November 23, 1978, the meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee held in Moscow edopted « De- 
cleration of the Wersew Treaty member states, which 
taken es 8 who's, is a concrefe programme of action 
designed to eliminete possible con! cts in Europe and 
other regions of the world, to strengthen confidence 
and promote universal cooperation between states. In 
this Declaration the Warsaw Treaty momber countries 
“declare their determination to come out jointly with 
other peace-loving states, with all the progressive and 
democratic forces, with the broad populer messes, to 
give a fresh impetus to the implementation of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act as an integral whole, and reach agree- 
menf on concrete measures and steps lor the develop- 
ment of cooperation and attainment of genuine security 
in the European continent and al! over the world.” 


The Declaration says thet the primary tesk is to open 
talks on the ceisetion of production of nuclear weapons 
of al! types and on the gradual reduction of its stockpi- 
les till they ere completely eliminated. 


The countries of the socidlist community have uneni- 
mously stated that cutting down the militery spending of 
states with big economic and military potentials is the 
most effective wey of ending the arms rece. They work 
persistently for the implementation of practicel measu- 
res to lessen military confrontation end promote diser- 
mament. This will complement political detente and 
strengthen security in Europe. 


The Wartew Treaty member countries spere no peins 
to ensure that question bearing on military détente and 
disarmament in Europe ere exemined in the genera! 
context of European detente with the perticipetion of 
all states thet affixed their signetures to the Final Act in 
Helsinki. They ere prepared to conduct talks on all as- 
pects of the problem of ending the arms race, including 
those which ere not yet the subject of talks. 


There is no type of weapon tha! the socialist states 
would be unwilling to limit or reduce, provided the 
principle of not préjudicing the security of the other 
side is strictly observed. They ere prepered to exe- 





mine carefully the proposals of other stafes on military 
détente and disarmament. 


The socialist states have again formed a united front 
against imperialism and neo-colonialism, ageinst all 
forms of domination and oppression. True to the prin- 
ciples they have proclaimed, they have confirmed their 
readiness to render all-round aid end support to the 
forces fighting for national liberation and the peoples 
of the newly-free countries who are defending their 
independence and freedom in hard struggle, including 
their right freely to choose the road of social develop- 
ment, to ensure the territorial integrity of their countries, 
their independence and-sovereignty. 

The conclusions formulated in the Declaration have 
reallirmed the unswerving fidelity of the Waersew Treaty 
member countries to the policy of detente and their re- 
solve to advance this process. The USSR propose! ep- 
proved by the Warsaw Treaty member countries on the 
conclusion of @ non-aggression pact between the parti- 
cipants of the All-European Conference in Helsinki, ser- 
ves these purposes too. 


Questions concerning the building up of the defence 
capacity of the socialist community, its military orge- 
nisetion, ere the object of constant attention of the Po- 
litical Consultative Committee, the CPSU and the fra- 
ternal Communist and Workers’ Parties. 


The supreme military body of the Warsaw Treaty 
member countries is the Committee of Defence Minis- 
ters set up by decision of the Budapest Meeting of 
the Politica! Consultative Committee in 1969. it formula- 
tes the main recommendations to the Political Consul- 
tative Committee for strengthening the defence capacity 
of the Warsaw Treaty member countries and raising the 
combat readiness of the fraternal armies. At its meet- 
ings the Committee of Defence Ministers examines im- 
portant questions concerning the defence of the allied 
countries, the military-political situation in Europe, pro- 
blems concerning the activities of the Joint Armed 
Forces, the state of their combat readiness, the develap- 
ment prospects of allied armies and navies, questions 
of further improving methods for training troops and 
stalls of the Joint Armed Forces, lines of communice- 
tion and means of transportation of the fraternal count- 
ries. 


The Military Council, Staff, Technical Comnutiee and 
Military Scientific and Technological Counci! ere bodies 
that ensure the operational guidance of the Join) Armed 
Forces. They deal with concrete tasks in combat training 
and coordination between the armies of the Joint Armed 
Forces and the maintenance of constant combet reed. 
ness. 


In solving cardinal questions of military development 
all the Warsaw Treaty member countries firmly rely on 
the sound foundation of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
of war and the army, on full and all-round knowledge 
of the current military and political situation. To this 
end business-like contacts ae promoted between m)!i- 
tary-scientific establishments, theoretical conferences 
are held regularly, joint works in military history are 
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written, and views ere exchanged in military theoretical 
publications. This cooperation has made it possible to 
adopt important standards, regulations, manuals and 
instructions which basically coincide and have assimi- 
lated the combat experience of the Soviet Armed For- 
ces end other allied armies. 


Joint army, command-end-steli exercises play @ big 
role in strengthening combat cooperation. in the course 


of such exercises the officers and men of the fraternal 
armies fulfil @ommon missions. They get fo know one 
another closer, they learn the ert of modern warlere 
together, acquire a better understanding of their inter- 
nationalist duty. This builds up a spirit of mutual res- 
pect and friendship, mutue! conlidence and understand- 
ing. At the same time these exercises enrich the theory 
of military art, help improve the operational training 
of commanders and staffs, raise the proficiency standard 
of troops and effectively work out questions of troop 
control and coordination. 


Contacts between the political organs of the allied 
armed forces advance cooperation between the socia- 
list armies. When political workers meet at conferences 
and seminars, they exchange useful experien » in the 
orgenisation of Party-political work, the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist education of officers, the political instruction of 
privates and sergeents and in socialist emulation. A 
wide range of forms of contacts between politicel 
organs has proved effective, including exchange of mi- 
litery lecturers, editorial personne! of military journels 
and pepers, army cinema workers and military artists, 
army and fleet ensembies. 


These measures strengthen friendship between the 
servicemen of the socialist armies and their internatione! 
fraternal alliance and convincingly show that the mili- 
tary policy of the Marxist-Leninist Parties is correct and 
the entire system of collective defence of the socialist 
community is efficient. 


The further strengthening of the defence alliance of 
the socialist countries today is an objective historical 
necessity. Political détente has not yet ended the arms 
rece, including the rece of nuclear weapons. Materia! 
preparations for wer are being continued. The threat of 
aggression on the part of imperialism has not diseppear- 
ed. This obliges the Soviet Union and its allies by the 
Wersaw Treaty to be constantly aware of the danger of 
wer and to pay constant attention to the armed de- 
fence of socialism. Addressing the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU L. |. Brezhnev, Genera! Secretary of the CPSU 
Centre! Commuittee, seid: 


“AS long at the NATO bloc continues to exist and 
as long as militarist elemen':s continue their arms drive, 
our country and the other tignatories of the Warsaw 
Treaty will continue to strenathen this political-militery 
siliance.” 


Thenks to the constant concern and attention of the 
CPSU and the other fraterne! Communis! and Workers’ 
Parties, the armed forces of the countries of the so- 
cialis? community ere in condition of immediate readi- 
ness to defend reliably the peaceful labour of the fra- 
ternal peoples. 











IMPORTANCE OF FORESIGHT BY COMMANDERS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 13-14 


[Article by Maj Gen I. Vorobyov: 


[Text] 


A n infaniry regiment of the Soviet forces 
pressing home the attack during the 
Byelorussian offensive operation (June 1944) 
had approached a road centre. The obtaining 
situation was favourable. The retreating nazis 
did not offer any resistance to the regiment. 
Such a seemingly unhindered advance raised 
the regimental commander's suspicions. Then 
he received information from his neighbours 
that the enemy had stiffened resistance before 
their front. This meant that as it advanced the 
regiment would expose its flanks making them 
more vulnerable. 


After thoroughly estimating the situation the 
regumental commander realised that the ene- 
my’s intention was to decoy the advancing sub- 
units into a killing ground setting a tactical trap 
o” their way. This was proved by subsequent 
events. The recce men reported that the enemy 
was bringing up reserves from the depth to 
the flanks of the advancing regiment. Anticipat- 
ing the enemy's actions the commander order- 
ed the battalion advancing in the centre and 
the flank subunits to be ready to repulse an 
enemy counterattack. 


When the battalion reached the village of 
Bryukhovisy it came under enemy cross fire. 
Then, in an attempt to cut off the battalion from 
the regimental main forces, the enemy launched 
a counterattack simultaneously from both flanks. 
But meeting stubborn resistance from the sub- 
units which had consolidated on the flanks, 
he hed to retreat. As a result the regiment re- 
sumed its advance. 
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"Foresight in Battle") 


This episode shows the importance of a com- 
mander’s ability to foresee the situation which 
is taking shape ~ ~ as to counteract the enemy 
in time and disrupt his plans. 

Combat experience convinces one that the 
greater the precision with which a commander 
cen foresee the situation the more appropriate 
his decision to attack will be. At al! times mili- 
tary leaders strove to disclose the enemy's in- 
tentions so as to be able to model the forth- 
coming battle. There is a lot of truth in the 
saying that a commander has to win one and 
the same battle twice: first when seeing it with 
his mind's eye and then fighting it on the bat- 
tlefield. 

The role of a commander's foresight is espe- 
cially great in modern combat when the op- 
posing sides possess increasingly powerful 


-weapons. This imparts swiftness to modern mi- 


litary operations making them highly dynamic 
and manoeuvrable. And this, in turn, enhances 
the importance of the commander's ability to 
foresee events, analyse them thoroughly and 
organise precise combat cooperation and 
troop control. It follows from the aforesaid that 
to take the decision to attack, the commander 
must have as much knowledge of the enemy 
as possible, reckon his own capabilities and 
the correlation of forces and elaborate the most 
edvantageous plen of actions. 

Knowledge of the principles of fighting and 
how it tends to develop forms the Ddasis of 
commander's foresight. A brilliant exemple of 
this was the development and use uf a new 
system of fire support by the artillery and air 











blows. When preparing for the offensive com- 
manders of units and subunits took into ac- 
count the new weapons and combat equipment 
available and did their best to coordinate the 
actions of the infantry and tanks with artillery 
fire and air strikes so as to ensure the most ef- 
fective combined use of fire and manoeuvre. 

The fire support of defensive operations was 
planned w.th equal thoroughness. Massive at- 
tacks by enemy tanks and infantry were coun- 
tered by increasingly powerful fire before the 
forward edge and in the depth of the defen- 
ces. 

To get ready for a battle, it is very important 
for a commander and his staff to estimate the 
situation properly, considering ali the factors 
thet may influence the course and outcome of 
operations. 

A commander's foresight will be well 
grounded and likely to come true if he has a 
comprehensive knowledge of the enemy in- 
cluding his weapons and tactics of fighting. 
To disclose the enemy's concept and probable 
manoeuvre is the most difficult task confront- 
ing the commander and his staff. However, this 
difficulty can be overcome with the help of 
properly organised reconnaissance. And yet, 
even with sufficient information on the 
it is usually impossible to reveal all his inten- 
tions right away. 

A sound knowledge of enemy tactics plays 
en important role in bringing to light his con- 
cept. The practice of the last war shows that 
even the slightest slip in the enemy's behaviour 
may be enough for an experienced commander 
to guess the nature of his further actions. 

Here is an example to illustrate this. The 
subunits of a Guards infantry regiment holding 
defences near Kursk in July 194? were ordered 
closely to observe the enemy, including his 
fire system. Their mission was to determine the 
strength of the enemy gun crews, how many 
guns and submachine guns he had, their loca- 
tion and the time of changing positions. The 
observers noticed that during the night of July 
3 the nazis somewhat increased the number of 
duty weapons, increased the strength of the 
duty gun crews and also the system of small- 
arms and artillery fire. Proceeding from this 
information the Soviet Command assumed that 
the enemy hed regrouped his forces in this 
sector of the front. This assumption was proved 
on the night of July 4 by a reconnaissance in 
strength in the course of which an enemy 
grouping reedy for an offensive was detected 
before the regiment's front. in the morning the 
enemy passed over to the offensive but this 
was no surprise for the Soviet forces. They re- 
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pulsed all the nazis’ furious attacks, inflicting 
heavy losses on them. 

The importance of timely disclosure of the 
enemy's concept can hardly be overestimated. 
The above example shows that the comman- 
der’s ability to foresee the enemy's actions 
enabled the regiment to prepare in time for 
repulsing his frontal attack. 

A commander's foresight is based on sound 
knowledge of the fighting efficiency of his sub 
units. He must also be familiar with their con- 
dition including combat situation, the degree 
of their provision with everything necessary 
and their manoeuvrability. 

When planning «2 battle the commander 
must have a clear picture of how his subunits 
will fulfil their combat mission, render fire sup- 
port and manoeuvre. Considering the correle- 
tion of forces of the opposing sides he must 
also have a clear idea of the dynamics of the 
forthcoming operation. 

At a tactical exercise the Mis Inf Bn under 
Captain Snegov was detailed as an advanced 
detachment. When organising battle the batta- 
lion commander carefully compared the forces 
of the two sides. Having assessed the “enemy” 
forces he concluded that the “enemy” column 
of morotised infantry and tanks advancing from 
the depth would try to consolidate on a line 
along Bezymyanny Spring 10 km away from 
the battalion forward edge. The terrain provid- 
ed favourable conditions for setting up stable 
defence quickly. Foreseeing the “enemy's” ac- 
tions the battalion commander forestalied him 
in reaching this line. He also carefully calculat- 
ed the time of the merch, and took measures 
to organise reconnxi«*.ace and provide com- 
bat security. Finally, tne battalion successfully 
coped with its mission. Of considerable im- 
portance during this battle was the commend- 
er's proficiency in assessing the terrain as a fac- 
tor of the situation. A detailed analysis of the 
terrain helped him to disclose the “enemy's” 
intentions. 

Foresight must be active and purposeful. in 
addition to forecasting the outcome of a bat- 
tle and the difficulties which will be encounter- 
ed the commander must also be able to fore- 
see how they could be overcome. It is also 
very important for him to determine in edvance 
the methods for directing combat operations 
on the desired course and preventing |ikely 
accidents. 

The art of foreseeing does not come of it- 
self. This skill can be gained only as a result of 
persistent and strenuous study end regular 
training at tactical exercises carried out in @ 
complicated and highly dynamic situation. 
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[Article by Col Yu. Chernyshov: "Committing Second Echelon to Action"] 


[Text] 


‘Te brock twough the enemy defences end 
maintain « high rate of advance, it is ne- 
cessary to build up offensive potential in good 
time. This is achieved primarily by using second 
echelons and reserves. 

The second echelon is generally committed 
to action to exploit the success of the first eche- 
lon and make swift use of the results of fire al- 
tacks on the main line of advance. 


to carry out other missions. 

The commander of the second echelon com- 
pany is assigned a mission when the Bn CO 
issues @ verbai operation order for the attack. 


the initial mission, the direction of further ad- 
vence, and reiniorcing means. 

The second echelon company may be rein- 
forced with antitank and field artillery, flame 
throwers and tanks. To avoid putting 


action. If the battalion is advancing in the main 
direction, the second echelon company may 
receive a battery of antitank guns, a mortar 
platoon, a flame thrower section, and a section 


may be supported by one or two artillery bat- 
teries and up to a tank company. Reinforcing 
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hand, delay in committing to action is condu- 
cive to loss of surprise and reduction of the 
battalion's rate of advance, for the enemy will 
be able to redeploy his reserves alter the fire 
ettack by the advancing subunits. 

To determine the time of committing the se- 
cond echelon to action, the Bn CO must have 


ters. 


The second echelon is committed to action 
on the Bn CO's order (approved by the re- 
gimental commander) to exploit the success. 
This is generally done after the battalion has 
carried out its initial mission, because the bat- 
talion, having completed the destruction of the 
compeny strong point in the first echelon, is 
likely fo encounter resistance from the enemy 
manpower and i in the strong point 
of the second echelon, at a distance of 1.5-3 km 
from the forward edge. Moreover, up to a pla- 
of infantry may well withdraw from the 
BA. As a result, the two companies advanc- 
ing in the first echelon will be confronted by 
3-4 enemy platoons, i. e. the relationship as re- 
motorised iniantrymen will be 2:1 or 
1'/o:1 in favour of the attackers, which may 
insufficient for further advance. Com- 
mitment of the second echelon company to ec- 
tion will change the relationship to 3:1 or 
2'/«:1, which, combined with e powerful artillery 
ettack and superiority in tanks, will enable the 
etiackers to break through the positions of the 
enemy reserve at high speed. 
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@ MiSsION, Orgenise Cooperation and bring the 
company to the designated line. This time de- 
pends on the distance between the second 
echelon company and the designated line, 
speeds of movemen! of transportation facili- 
ties, pessability of the terrain, weather condi- 
tions, etc. The mission is normally assigned to 
subordinates by radio at the time of edvance 
to the commitment line and deployment of the 
company into battle formation. If, for instance, 
the compeny moves on APCs at a speed of 
10-15 km/h and is 3 km from the commitment 
line, bringing it into action will take 12-18 min. 
if the company starts advancing after being as- 
signed a mission, the commitment time may 
increase to 30 min. The commitment line is de- 
signated as close to the assault objective as 
possible, but necessarily out of the zone ol 
effective enemy antitank fire. in open country 
with the enemy FEBA equipped with ATGMs 
the commitment line is chosen at about 3 km 
from the forwe d edge, i.e. out of the zone of 
effective missile fire. 

Commitment of the second echelon to ac- 
tion requires thorough orgenisetion. No small 
part in this is played by the Bn HO, which ma- 
kes suggestions on the use of reinforcing end 
supporting means, calculates the time of the 
second echelon's advance to the commitment 
line, the probable correlation of manpower 
end equipment, and provides the commender 
with information on the nature of the enemy 
defences and the terrain on the route. Besides, 
the heedqueriers organises uninterrupted and 
reliable communication between the organic, 
ettached end supporting subunits. 
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DEFENSIVE EXERCISE IN MOUNTAIN-WOODED TERRAIN DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILIT“RY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 20-21 


[Article by Maj Z. Averyanov: 


[Text] 


ccidents of the terrain exert a decisive influence 

on the organisation of defence in mountain and 
wooded country. Natural obstacles and difficult sectors 
make it possible to defend a wider than usual sector 
of the front. This can be illustrated by a tactical exer- 
cise carried out with a Mis Inf Bn. 

A battalion reinforced with a tank company and a 
platoon of combat engineers, advancing along Srednyaya 
mountain valiey, reached by 1800 hrs the western bank 
of a shallow stream where he met organised “enemy” 
see and was ordered to take up defensive posi- 

The battalion CO ordered th. subunits to consoli- 
date on the line reached. Having thoroughly estimated 
the situation he came to the conclusion that the “enemy” 
was not likely to pass over to the offensive before early 
next morning. Most probably the “enemy” would deli- 
ver his blow slong Srednyaya Valley in the direction: 
Kholmy-Kamenistaya Hill, though it was not excluded 
thet he could choose it in the direction of the hills 

ing Srednyaya Valley on the South and North 
(Krutol @ and Ovalnaya). Depressions, forking south- 
west end north-west from Srednyaya Valiey and also 
thin forest and deep ravines on the slopes of Krutolo- 
baya and Ovainay : hills gave the “enemy” the possib:- 
lity to carry out turning movements and envelopments. 

Proceeding from the possible “enemy” actions and 
the character of the terrain, the battalion CO came to 
the conclusion thyt the most advantageous for defence 
were Krutolobaya, Ovalnaya and Kamenistaya hills. He 
decided to organise company strong points on them, to 
assume vee formation, thus creating a killing ground 
whose flanks were to be formed by the advanced 
a points of two first echelon companies and the 

y the second echelon company loceted on Kame- 
nisteya Hill. 

Considering that the distance ‘:etween Krutolobaya 
and Dvainaye hills was rather greater then is uiual bet- 
ween company strong points, the commander planned 
Yo organise a separate platoon strong point for whose 
— he detailed « platoon from the second echelon 

. This platoon ~ 4s to mislead the “enemy” as to 
the real layout of the forward edge of the battalion 
defence area. Mine fields and fire of all types of weea- 
pons before the FEBA of the first echelon companies 
were to force the “enemy” to advance in the direction 
of this platoon's defence through the killing ground, 


where it was planned first to inflict a decisive blow on 
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the “enemy” with fire and then to complete his rout 
by @ counterattack. 

To counteract the “enemy” enveloping manoeuvre it 
was planned to organise all-round defence and to lay 


ambushes on the most probable routes of turning 
movement. 

Paramount importance was attached to 
fire system ensuring rapid concentration of fire ~ all 


weapons on any threatened direction or sector. If was 
intended to have several alternate positions for guns 
and machine guns from which they would be able to 
strike at the “enemy” in their allotted fire sector. 

The battalion CO paid particular attention to the 
flanks. Fire weapons of the second echelon company, 
holding defence on Kamenistaya Hill werz to reliably 
protect the inner flank of the first echelon companies 
defending Krutolobaya and Ovalnaya hills. And these 
compenies protecting each other's flanks were to sweep 
with fire the terrain before the forwerd edge of the se- 
cond echelon company. 

Having thoroughly thought over all questions of orge- 
nising defences, the commander carried out an on-the- 
spot reconnaissance, during which he specified the de- 
fence area, the fire system, the boundaries of company 
strong points, pleces of the primary and alternate posi- 
tions of the artillery, mortar, antitank guided missile 
subunits, sectors of concentrated fire of the subunits 
and the lines of barrage fire, and also established the 
signals for calling, shifting and ceasing of fire and for 
target designation. Besides, he defined the order of or- 
genising the battalion's defence area with engineer 
works, the sectors of terrain to be cleared for better 
observation and firing, and pleces for mine fields. The 
commander of the 6th Mts inf Coy was ordered to place 
barbed-wire entanglements sround trees, bushes end 
stumps on the flanks of his strong point. 

After the on-the-spot reconnaissance the battalion CO 
formulated his decision, which read as follows. Concen- 
trating the main effort on hoiding Krutolobaya, Ovainaya 
and Kaemenistaya hills, to attack the “enemy” before 
the FEBA with artillery, mortar, ATGM, tank and small- 
arms fire and not to allow him to break through along 
Srednyaya Valley to Kamenistaya Hill and further to 
the ruins of Dernovo. The forward edge of defence to 
be along the eastern siopes of Krutolobaye Hill, mounds 
and Ovalnaya Hill. 

if the “enemy” infantry and tanks penetrated to the 
centre of the defence area to hold firmly Krutolobaye 





end Ovalnaya hills, to attack with flank fire the “enemy” 
who had penetrated and then by a concentrated coun- 
terattack of the second echelon to rout him completely. 
To assume two-echelon battle formation with the 4th 
and Sth Mis inf Coys in the first echelon and the 6th 
Mis inf Coy (less a platoon) in the second. To build 
@ separate strong point on low knolls between Kruto- 
lobaya and Ovalnaya hills. Companies to assume the 
vee formation. The company strong points to be orga- 
nised on hills: Krutolobaya — 4th Mts Inf Coy; Oval- 
naya — Sth Mts Inf Coy, and Kamenistaya — 6th Mis Inf 
Coy. To build a separate strong point on low knolls 
between Krutolobaya and Ovalnaya hills. To detail the 
ist Mts Inf Pi of the 6th Inf Coy for its defence. 

The tank company fo be attached to the motorised 
infantry companies by platoons. 

Subunits were assigned missions on the basis of the 
actions planned. For example, the 4th Mts Inf Coy and 
the ist Tk Pl were ordered to defend the sirong point 
on Krutolobaya Hill, not allowing an “enemy” break- 
through in the direction: group of stones-ruins of Derno- 
vo. To prevent a turning of the defence area slong the 
Uzkaya depression, to lay an ambush up to @ motorised 
infantry section strong on the southern edge of Dubrava 
Wood and to provide for bringing forward one platoon 
with a tank to the clearing north-east of Dubrava. The 
gep with the Sth Mts Inf Coy to be covered by fire 
of a motorised infantry platoon and two tanks. 

While organising cooperation the commander coor- 
dinated the actions of the subunits and fire weapons in 
case the attacking “enemy” advanced and his recon- 
naissance and advanced subunits approeched our for- 
werd edge. 

it was planned to repulse an attack by advanced 
“enemy” subunits before the battalion's FEBA with the 
fire of the duty weapons. 

Cooperation during the “enemy” movement on the 
lines of deployment and also his penetration between 
the 4th and Sth Mts Inf Coys was organised with parti- 
cular thoroughness. It was envisaged, in perticular, that 
the 4th and Sth Mts Inf Coys, firmly holding the strong 
points, would be ready to manoeuvre with some of the 
fire weapons to their own inner flanks and on 4 prear- 
ranged signal to open fire at the “enemy” jointly with 
the platoons loceted there. At the same time the 6th Mis 
inf Coy was to open fire from the front at any “enemy” 
who hed entered the killing 3- cone. 

The cutting off of th= enemy” reserves and preven- 
on of their commit nent to battle was entrusted to the 
artillery battalion aud mortar battery. 

Combet actions of the Ist Mts Inf Pl were to receive 
fire support from the artillery battalion, the 4th and 
Sth Mts Inf Coys. its withdrawal from the occupied 
strong point to the position of the 6th Mis Inf Coy was 
to be carried out under cover of a smoke screen and 
artillery and tank fire. 

In case of a defensive battle by night, the battalion 
CO gave the instructions to intensify observation on the 
“enemy,” to increase the number of duty fire weapons, 
on the order of illuminating the terrain and the use ol 
night sights. 

At nightfall combat outposts and observation of the 
“enemy” were reinforced in the battalion, the number 
of duty fire weapons increased and organisation of the 
positions with engineer works continued. 

By dawn al! engineer works were completed. Tanks, 
guns, ATGM mounts and other fire weapons occupied 
their appointed positions end were thoroughly ce- 
mouflaged. 

At 0620 hrs the “enemy” opened intensive artillery 
and morter fire on the positions of the Ist Mis Inf Pi of 
the 6th Mts Inf Coy and at 0630 hrs up to @ company 
of his infentry with three tanks launched an attack. 
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The attack of the edvanced “enemy” subunits was re- 
pulsed by the duly fire weapons and then they were 
redeployed on the primary fiwe positions. 

At 0830 brs alier a 30-minule fire preparation and s 
massed attuck of combeot aircraft and helicopters the 
“enemy” passed over to the offensive. Up to an infantry 
company and a tank platoon atlocked the 4th Mis Inf 
Coy and up to an infantry company and a half with fen 
tenks etfacked the Sth Mis Inf Coy. On the battalion 
CO's signal the artillery battalion and mortar batiery 
concentrated their fire on the inlentry, and the tenks 
and antitank weapons on the “enemy” tenks. 

While on the flanks the “enemy” feiled to echieve 
any success, in the centre of the battalion's battle for- 
mation the situation was more compliceted. Here the 
“enemy” committed to action up to two inlantry com- 
penies with ten tanks. His superiority in forces was evi- 
dent. The fire weapons of all companies within whose 
visibility limits there were advancing “enemy” subunits, 
and also the artillery opened fire. But despite losses 
the “enemy” tanks and infantry continued to advance. 
Having negotiated a stony sector they rushed towerds 
the platoon’s positions. When negotiating mine fields 
several tanks and APCs were blown up on the mines, 
while some vehicles were hit by the defenders’ fire. The 
“enemy” advance slowed down. Taking advantage ol 
this the ist Mts Inf Pi of the éth Mts ini Coy on the 
order of the battalion CO began to withdraw under 
cover of artillery fire and smoke to the previously indi- 
cated area. The “enemy” rushed in pursuit of the with- 
Grawing pletodn. He managed to capture hillocks pre- 
viously held by the pletoon and to penetrate to a cer- 
tain depth in the centre of the battalion. He begen to 
move up his subunits hastily from other sectors where 
their attack was unsuccessful. 

Using his superiority in forces, the “enemy” begen 
to broaden the frontege of penetration, concentrating 
the main effort along the valley. 

Without ceasing to fire on the “enemy” subunits, ope- 
rating on the front, the commanders of the 4th and Sth 
Mis inf Coys manoeuvred as planned with some of the 
fire weapons and located them on the inner flanks of 
their strong points. 

As soon as the “enemy” infantry end tanks had pene- 
trated along Srednyaya Valley to a depth of 300-600 m, 
the artillery and following it al! other fire weapons of 
the battalion (the 6th Mts Inf Coy end « subunit of 
ATGMs from the front and the 4th and Sth Mts Inf Coys 
from the flanks) began a fire barrage. The fire weapons 
located in ambushes on the hill slopes fringing the wel- 
ley brought down sword fire on the “enemy.” 

The “enemy” began to manoeuvre, to change direc- 
tion of the atteck, searching for weak points in the 
defences. Three of his tanks with an infantry pletoon 

to break through to the left flank of the 6th 
Mis inf Coy. But the motorised infantrymen — let 
the tanks pass concentrated the entire strength of fire 
on the infantry that followed them and forced if to hit 
the ground, while the tenks that hed broken through 
were put out of action with antitank grenades. 


Coming under heavy fire from the front and the flanks, 
the “enemy” suffered great “losses” and abandoned 
any attempt at further attacks, trying to withdraw the 
rest of his subunits from the killing ground. But only 
seperate tanks and smal! groups of infantry managed to 
do so because the subunits in defence, having brought 
heavy fire to bear on the “enemy,” passed over to a 
counterattack and completed the rout of the “enemy” 
grouping which had penetrated, and restored the situe- 
tion. 

The battalion successfully fulfilled the assigned mis- 
sion. 
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[Article by Engr-Col N. Dmitriyev: "AA SP Gun") 


[Text] 











2mm gun ZSU-23-4 designed 

destroy sir t 

bettie formations. ft is 

protect ground objectives and 
piney Bie y ageinst enemy 
eircraft at 

1,500 metres. Thi 

be used fo destroy ground targets, 
its killing range being 2,500 metres. 
The gun crew 

der, @ search sensor oper 

layer, a range-inder operator and 

driver-mechanic. 

members ere 

roteting turret 

hull nose. 





rear parts respectively. The | — Operators’ hatch 6 — Vision device 
wo gnome Gg Be 
seat, contro! linkage, 
Sutemente ‘end the pemary ‘eouer 2 —- Radar antenna 7 — Driver's hatch 


ment houses the gun turret with ell 3 — HF eerial 8 — Driver's seat 


diese! engine and its systems includ- 4— Commander's cupola 9 — Turret compartment 
ing power units, D.C. and A.C. ge- 
nerters. _ § = Shield 10—Engine 








The gun, an AA automatic quad- 
ruple 23-mm cannon, is positioned in 
the front part of the rotating turret. 
Possessing high fire rate (3,400 
rounds per minute) if can provide 
the required fire density in the 
target erea and thus ensure a hit. 
Ht is designed to fire short bursts 
of 3-5 shots or 5-10 shots per barre! 
or up to 50 shots at high-speed ter- 


Gun laying for elevation is effect- 
ed with power drives through ang- 
les varying from —4° to +85° and 
for direction by turret rotation. its 
ammunition establishment is 2,000 
rounds. Ammunition boxes with cart- 
ridge belts consisting of belt links 
ere kept in the side compariments 
In the front part of the gun turret. 
The gun fires fragmentation hi 
explosive incendiary tracer (FHIT) 
and armour-piercing incendiary tra- 
cer (AIT) shells. In the cartridge belt 
three FHIT shells alternate with 
one Alt. 

The gun is controlled, moved from 
road to firing position and back, and 
fired from the commander's or the 
sensor operator-gunlayer'’s piece. 

The crew members are seperated 
irom the gun with an armoured 
bulkhead protecting them from bul- 
‘ets and splinters and preventing the 
penetration of powder gases and 
flames. in addition, special hatch in- 
terlocking is provided to make it 
impossible to fire the gun while the 
driver's hatch Is open. 

When in operation the gun is laid 
either automatically using a rader- 
instrument (RI) complex or manually 
with the corresponding handles. The 
principal method of firing at sir 
tergets is by using the R! complex 
which Includes «@ radar, @ sighting 
¢ vice, @ computer and units (ele- 
ments) for stabilising the lines of 
sight end fire. 

The radar is used to ensure the 
search and detection of the target, 
its automatic tracking and detection 
of its range and angular coordinates. 
The radar equipment and control pa- 
nels are installed in the instrument 
section of the turret in front of the 
search sensor operator-gunlayer and 
range-finder operator. The radar 
antenna is mounted on a special 
rack ebove the gun turret. It con- 
sists of 8 parabolic reflector provid- 
ed with a radiotransperent screen 
end a horntype radiator displaced 
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‘reletive to the 
radiator rotates, s directione! space 
pattern Is produced to represent an 
electromagnetic beam with an equi- 

zone. This allows sufomatic 
tracking with relatively simple devi- 


optice! axis. As the 


is displaced from the 
equisigna! ion, an error signal 
is produced to correct the alignment 
with servo drives which will bring 
the antenna right home. 

The sighting device is used to 
perform the angle tracking of the 
target (when optical observation is 
possible) and to observe it during 
firi it is made up of two heads: 
the left head connected with the 
radar antenna and the right one 
aligned with gun barrels. 

The computer included in the Ri 
complex is intended to solve prob- 
lems concerning target kill proba- 
bility, i. @. to receive lead angles 
for aiming the guns at a moving tar- 
get. This work can be done provid- 
ed target coordinates determined 
by the radar or sighting device are 
available. 

The units and elements for sta- 
bilising the lines of sight and fire 
are represented by an azimuth gyro 
and stebilisation systems with the 
respective coordinate converters. 

The stabilisation system ensures 
stability of the se! direction of ra- 
dar and guns (having sighting de- 
vices) In a and pitching dur- 
ing movement. This is necessary for 
stable radar and optical tracking 
and for aimed fire. The most sen- 
sitive element of the stabilisation 
system is the azimuth gyro used to 
measure deflection angles of the 
AA SP = and to align the posi- 
tion of antenna and guns re- 
fative fo the vehicle hull by means 
of servo drives. To eliminate the 
effect of turret rotetion on the an- 
tenna and azimuth gyro which may 
cause their misadjustment, provi- 
sion is made for a kinematic chein 
uted to reverse these devices 
through an angle equal to that of 
turret rotation. 

The AA SP gun incorporates na- 
vigational aid which enables the 
commander end the driver to find 
their bearings on the terrain end to 
plot their course on the map without 
leaving the vehicle. 

Using day observation = instru- 
ments and night vision devices pro- 
viding good field of vision the gun 


ces. We 
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crew cen operete af any time of 
the day. The commander's cupole is 
equipped with periscopic vision de- 
vices (TPKU-2) for day observe- 
tion and two indirect vision devices 
(BM-190). An elevating gear incor- 
poreted in the TPKU-2 may be 
used to chance slightly the vision 
angle. In the dark -the TPKU-2 is 
replaced with an infrared opto- 
electronic periscopic vision device 
TKN-1T with a visibility range of 
200-250 metres. 

To observe his way in the day- 
time, the driver uses ae periscopic 
vision device BM-130 and two le- 
teral direct vision devices with glass 
blocks on his right and left. At night 
a TVN-2 device is mounted instead 
of the BM-190 in the driver's hood, 
two infrared head lamps FG-125 
serving as its light source. 

The search sensor operator-gun- 
layer and range-finder operator de- 
tect targets in the all-round view 
or sector search conditions operat- 
ing either independently or by ex- 
ternal target designation. After a 
target has been detected and de- 
signeted, the rader is changed over 
to automatic tracking. Target coor- 
dinates received are fed into the 
computer to derive lead angies to 
be used for gun laying. Fire is 
opened by the commander or the 
search sensor operstor-gunlayer on 
the computer signal “Output Date 
Available.” 

When the sighting device is used 
to perform anguler tracking, firing is 
effected in a similar way. In this 
case the radar function is limited td 
target range detection. 

The use of an antiaircraft sight as « 
stand-by device is also envisaged 
when the search sensor opwrator- 
gunieyer has to determine target 
lead by the range rings. This method 
is employed in ae complicated com- 
bat situation when the radar, the 
computer and the stabilisation system 
are put out of action. 

The ZSU-23-4 is supplied with ra- 
Giation protection and fire-fighting 
equipment. The outside air entering 
the vehicle is cleaned of radioactive 
dust by @ special filter-ventilator 
unit. This builds up an excessive 
pressure inside the vehicle prevent- 
ing the penetration of contaminated 
air from the outside. 

The ZSU-23-4 has proved en ef- 
fective antiaircraft weapon, 








ELECTROCHEMICAL PROTECTION OF SHIP HULLS DESCRIBED 
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[Article by Engr-Capt 3d Rank Yu, Grudin: 


a Ship's Hull") 


{Text} 

es water is a good conductor 

of electricity owing to the large 
quantity of salts of sodium, potas- 
slum, magnesium and other chemi- 
cal substances dissolved in it. Corro- 
sion caused by sea water has elect- 
rochemical properties which make 
it a highly accelerated process. 
Therefore paint and varnish coatings 
alone cannot reliably protect the 
ship's bull from damage by see 
water. 

Electrochemical corrosion is che- 
recterised by processes similar to 
those occurring in a galvanic cell. 
Forming @ single whole, the ship's 
hull is meade up of components 
varying in chemical constitution, 


physical structure and mechanical 
treatment. This leads to the appear- 
ance on the hull of numerous mic- 





ro/macroscopic galvanic cells which 
result in uniform corrosion: Pitting 
or electric corrosion usually affects 
the underwater hull with its various 
heterogeneous mete! parts produc- 
ing gelvanic cells by electroche- 
mical action (as, for instance, that 
observed between the propeller 
screw and the hull). 

The electrochemical method for 
preventing corrosion of the ship's 
hull hes proved most effective. To 
apply it, en externa! protective cur- 
rent is fed to the hull to change 
its potential from normal to nege- 
tive value at which the corrosion 
process is either retarded or com- 
pletely eliminated. This is enough 
to eliminate electric corrosion or to 
decrease uniform corrosion dozens 
of times. 
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"Electrochemical Protection of 


The electrochemical protection 
method is used in combination with 
peint and varnish coatings which 
allows to make this method 
effective and to reduce the strength 
of protective current supplied to 
the hull. Protective current is fed 
from @ low voltage source through 
enodes or electrodes installed di- 
rectly on the hull or et a rated dis- 
tance from it thus providing the so- 
called cathode protection. 

Such @ current can also be sup- 
plied from special protectors (P) 
connected to the ship's hull. Obtein- 
ing More negative potential the pro- 
tectors will ect as « positive elect- 
rode (enode) and the ship's hull es 
@ negetive electrode (cathode) and 
thus will produce a galvanic cell in 
the sea water. This protection system 


Fig. 1. Arrangement Diagram of 
Protector-Type System 


h. — submergence depth of pro- 
tectors (P) 


“ti, — submergence depth of pilot 


electrodes (PE) 


h; — submergence depth of test 
plates (TP) 























Fig. 2. Test Plate 
1 — clamp 

2 — contact wire 
3 — contact 


4 — stcel test plate 


is known to be of a protector type. 
Like enodes protectors are pleced 
either on the ship hull or at a cal- 
culated distance from it. 

When ships ere to lie at berth 
or a long time they ere provided 
with base systems of electrochemical 
vrotection. The ship's hull is con- 
nected to an ordinary power source. 
The electrochemical protection 
systems ere easy to mount and 
simple to operate. 

Protector-type systems are of the 
most simple design and usage. They 
include complete sets of protectors 
with cables and cable clips, devices 
for measuring hull potential, oor- 
table pilot electrodes (PE) and 
test plates (TP) with accessories. 

Protectors are connected to the 
ship's hull with steel studs provid- 
ed on the upper deck. For this, 
the studs must first be cleaned of 
rust and oxide. Pure magnesium alloy 
is used to manufacture protectors 
and bear steel! 
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to make their fittings, . - 


























Fig. 3. Group of Ships’ Protector-Type Systems 


including eye bolts. When connect- 
ing protectors to the ship's hull care 
must be taken that al! cable joints 
ere properly insulated with epoxy 
pulty and all the protectors ere 
suspended on a zinc-plated steel 
cable with eye bolts. 

jumpers in the bow end the 
stern of every hull are placed in « 
single circuit. When the protectors 
have been connected to the hull! 
they are submerged into the water 
by plecing them evenly overboerd. 
After that make sure thet all the 
hulls are insulated from the shore, 
cepron mooring lines are in place, 
steel ladders ere insulated with rub- 
ber mats and al! the protectors are 
properly connected. 

Once in the water, the protectors 
ere put in operation. Then the po- 
tential difference is measured across 
reference points between edjacent 
protectors. 

in 2-4 hours a protective diffe- 
rence in electric potential is set up 
under the action of the electric 
energy produced by protectors. 
During this period potential diffe- 
rence across reference points is 
measured every 2 hours. The results 
are entered in the log of the pro- 
tector-type system and also marked 
on the protector arrangement dieg- 
ram. Even distribution of potential 
difference between the hulls is at- 
tained by repeated submerging of 
the protectors. The average potentia! 
difference across various points of 
the underwater hull and also that 
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induced in the hulls must not ex- 
ceed 50 mV. 
The effectiveness of electrochemi- 
cel protection is judged by the value 
of the protective potentiel diffe- 
rence ecross reference points and 
also by the condition of test plates 
made of the same mete! as the ship's 
hull. Test plates are connected to 
the hull with cables. Then they ore 
submerged into the water in peirs 
in 3-4 pleces near the ship to « 
depth of 2 metres below the water- 
line. 






One of the pletes of each pair 
is covered with paint according to 
the painting scheme while the sur- 
face of the other plate is polished. 
if test pletes are affected by corre 
sion this means that the strength of 
the current produced by the protec- 
tors is insufficient. To remedy this 
either the number of protectors 
must be increased or those which 
have already been in operation 
must be replaced. 


Protector-type systems are usually 
not adjustable. Replacement of pro- 
tectors is the only means to meke 
up for all the deviations from nor- 
mal usually ceused by the water 
temperature and currents, the wear 
of protectors and so on. This kind 
of protection proves effective when 
the salinity of the sea water 
exceeds 6 per cent and the sur- 
face of the underwater hull is rether 
small. in all other cases electroche- 
mical cathode protection is used. 
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“Antisubmariners." Photos on pp 32-33 not 


[Article by G. Nikolayev: 
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TRAINING OF SOVIET OFFICERS DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 34-36 


[Article by Col V. Kovalyov, Candidate of Sciences (Psychology): 
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make it invincible. 

Soviet power flung wide open the doors of 
military schools and academies before the 
working people. This made it possible for a 
rank-and-file soldier, a fitter from a factory, or 
a herdsman from the countryside to become an 
officer if he possessed the requisite aptitudes. 
The Museum of Combat Glory of one of the 
USSR's oldest divisions—the Moscow-Minsk 
Proletarian Division hes a historical photograph 
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and political work- 
were all men from the midst of the 
. It was devotion to the cause of the 
and the ideals of socialism, personal 
and talent, and not class privileges, 
not wealth or membership of the exploiting 
clique (as in the case of bourgeois society) 
that opened to them the road to high command 
posts in the Soviet Army and Navy. 

Many distinguished Soviet military leaders 
served in the Moscow Proletarian Division and 
commanded subunits and units in it. Among 
them were Marshal of the Soviet Union S. S. 
Biryuzov, Chief Marshals of Artillery N. N. Vo- 
ronov and M. |. Nedelin, Marshal of Artillery 
V. L. Kazakov, Generals of the Army P. |. Ba- 
tov, Ya. G. Kreizer, K. N. Galitsky, D. D. Le- 
lyushenko and G. |. Khetagurov. 











These were the first red officers to graduate 
from Soviet military schools and academies. 
They took up army service as a life career. 
Their military talent was brilliently revealed on 
the batiiefronts of the Great Patriotic War. The 
two decades that separated the Civil War 
from the Great Patriotic War enabled the So- 
viet Union to form a streamlined system for 
training command personnel for the Army and 
Navy and forming a numerous officer corps 
displaying all the qualities necessary to fulfil 
the most difficult combat missions. 

On the eve of the war a whole range of mi- 
litary educational establishments trained offi- 
cer personnel for the forces. Among them 
were 19 military academies, over 200 military 
schools, military faculties at civilian higher edu- 
cational establishments and a broad network of 
courses.” By then 63 per cent of the Army and 
Navy officers had higher or secondary military 
education, and 24.6 per cent had been trained 
at courses. Eighty per cent of the officers were 
members of the CPSU or the YCL. 

Of course, these figures do not reveal al! the 
cheracteristic features of the Soviet officer's so- 
cial make-up in that period. The overwhelming 
majority of the officers had been moulded un- 
der socialism and educated in the light of its 
bright ideals. They were equipped with a com- 
munist world outlook, ready to perform any 
feat io defend the revolutionary achievements 
of the people. They had been educated in the 
spirit of seli-sacrifice, loyalty to their military 
duty and closeness to the rank-and-file. These 
were the most typical features of the spiritual! 
end ethical image of Soviet commanders and 
political workers in the Army and Navy. 

During the Great Patriotic War the Soviet 
officer corps proved its superiority over the 
officer corps of the enemy on the battlefield. 

To return to the history of the Moscow-Minsk 
Proletarian Division, it was among the first 
formations to make contact with the enemy in 
Byelorussia, preventing the Germens from 
crossing the Berezina River from the march. 
The battalion under P. Shurukhin fought gallant- 
ly. Seriously wounded, its commander found 
himself in the enemy reer. After recovering 
from his wound the Communist P. Shurukhin 
organised a partisan detachment which cons- 
tantly harassed the enemy. Then the command 
sent him to the partisans fighting in the Bryansk 
forests. P. Shurukhin ended the war Twice Hero 
of the Soviet Union. 





* See Sevtel Military Review. Vo 12, 1978 
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Near Borisov a battalion under Senior Lieute- 
nant A. Shcheglow defended the Moscow- 
Minsk highway with unexcelled steunchness, 
his men setting more than 15 tanks on fire. Se- 
nior Lieutenant Shcheglov was awarded the Or- 
der of Lenin. In that engagement Junior Polliti- 
cal Instructor Pocheptsov and radio operator 
Private Golenov performed an outstanding 
feat. Surrounded by nazis, they continued to 
fight to the last round in a burning armoured 
car. They preferred to die rather than surrender 
to the fascists. The Communists died singing 
l'Internationale. ) 

Major G. Baklanov, now a retired colonel-ge- 
neral, was awarded the Order of the Red Ban- 
ner for his feat on the Berezina. Lieutenant Ru- 
ben Ibarruri, son of Dolores Ibarruri, and many 
other distinguished officers and men were also 
honoured with this high award. 

We could quote many other examples of 
self-sacrifice, courage, staunchness and fighting 
skill displayed by the officers of the division 
during the heavy fighting on the front. The 
same is true of all other formations of the So- 
viet Armed Forces. During the Great Patriotic 
War Soviet generals and officers performed 
unfading feats. Their exploits were marked 
with high awards of the Motherland. The or- 
dea! of the war showed that in a socialist army 
the officers and men form an organic unity 
rooted in their common class interests, com- 
mon ideological convictions, and the patrio- 
tism of all Soviet people. 

Nearly 34 years have passed since the Se- 
cond World War. Far reaching changes have 
taken place in the Soviet officer corps since 
then. It differs considerably from whet it was 
at the end of the war and in the early postwar 
period. The scientific and technological revo- 
lution has had a profound influence on war- 
fare. The Army and Navy are now provided 
with powerful weaponry and efficient combat 
equipment. Major changes have occurred also 
in the social characteristics and the level of 
genera! and technical education of the draftees. 
These factors have made it necessary to im- 
prove the entire system of officer training. To- 
day the officer must combine ideological con- 
victions with broad scientific and technological 
erudition and high professional competence in 
all matters bearing on warfare, training and 
education of the men. 

In the Soviet Armed Forces officers are ini- 
tially trained mainly at higher command, polli- 
tical, engineer-technological schools. These 
schools enro! cadets both from among civilian 











youth and from among the rankers in the Army 
and Navy. Higher military schools give the gra- 
duates broad theoretical and technical know- 
ledge and skills. This is especially important to- 
day, when every new generation of officers se- 
veral times witnesses the re-equipment of the 
forces with weaponry and materiel. This implies 
constant changes in methods of warfare. By 
mastering the fundamentals of nuclear physics, 
radio engineering, electronics and higher ma- 
thematics, the graduates of higher military 
schools acquire a level of training equivalent 
to that of an engineer in technology. This en- 
ables them to keep abreast of technological 
progress by studying on their own. 

After acquiring the necessary practical ex- 
perience in the Army and Navy, many officers 
continue their education in military academies. 


The current stage of military development - 


and improvement of the defence capacity of 
the sociaiist states is characterised by further 
strengthening of the combat alliance of the 
armies belonging to the Warsaw Treaty mem- 
ber countries. This is vividly confirmed in par- 
ticular in the present officer training system. 
Soviet military experts help improve the inst- 
ructional procedure at the military educational 
establishments of the fraternal armies, being 
invited for this purpose by the command of 
the pertinent armies. 


Today more than haif the command and staff 
personnel of the Soviet Army and Navy have 
higher and special military education. The pro- 
portion of engineers and technicians has sharp- 
ly increased. In the middie 1950s engineers 
and technicians averaged less then one third 
«- the officer corps. In contrast to this, today 
about half the officer posts in the Army and 
havy ere occupied by engineers and techni- 
cians. The educational level of political work- 
ers is also much higher today. All the chiefs 
of political departments of formations and four 
out of every five political workers at regimen- 
tal level have higher education. 


Another feature of the present officer corps 
is its youth. At regimental level, for instance, 
roung ollicers form two thirds of all officer 
personnel. Platoon and company commanders, 
and the commenders of equivalent subunits are 
mostly young men. It is worth noting that in 
the first two years of service as officers one of- 
ficer out of every five or six is promoted to a 
higher post. Many subunits and units command- 
ed by youny officers completed the 1978 train- 
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ing year with excellent results in combat traw- 
ing and political education. The older officers 
make no smali contribution to the good results 
achieved by the younger officers. They per- 
sistently pass on their wealth of experience in 
methods of training and education to the young 
officers. Eighty-two per cent of the junior of- 
ficers come from families of factory or office 
workers and about 17 per cent from collective 
farmer families. This corresponds to the social 
structure of Soviet society. 

The Soviet Government values highly the 
work of the commanders and political workers. 
Many of them have been awarded Orders and 
medals for achievements in combat training 
and political education and mastery of new 
combat equipment. The living conditions of the 
officers are being improved with every year. 
The government also displays solicitude for 
wer veterans. New privileges have been intro- 
duced for war invalids. Higher pensions are 
now paid to the families of fallen servicemen. 


In 1972 the rank of praporshchiks and mitch- 
mans (warrant officers) was introduced into 
the Soviet Armed Forces. They are the closest 
assistants of the officers. The need for this ins- 
titution stems from the fact thet military equip- 
ment is becoming more and more difficult to 
train and educate soldiers and sailors and to 
achieve the required standard of proficiency 
during reduced periods of active service. To 
maintain combat readiness at a high level it 
has become necessary to [fill certain posts which 
were initially occupied by sergeants and petty 
officers of active service with a qualitatively 
new category of command personnel well ver- 
sed in modern military equipment end pre- 
pared to serve a longer period in the forces. 
Praporshchiks and mitchmans have occupied a 
firm plece in the training and education of sol- 
diers and sailors. They cerry out their duties 
with due efficiency. 


A Soviet officer is not @ narrow military spe- 
cialist confining himself to the sphere of his 
professional interests. Like all Soviet people he 
displays an interest in the efforts and cares of 
his Homeland, in everything that occurs in its 
boundless expenses. He takes an active part 
in the social and political life of the country. 
Today more than 90 per cent of the officers in 
the Army end Navy are Communists or mem- 
bers of the Komsomol. They effectively pro- 
mote the glorious traditions of the Soviet of- 


ficer corps. 
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INVOLVED IN SOVIET PATRIOTISM DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 37-38 


[Article by Maj Gen N. Gusev, Candidate of Sciences (Psychology): 


Patriotism") 


[Text] 


atrictism and socialist internationalism, 
_ pride in one’s Soviet country, readiness 


Patriotism as a manifestation of love for the 
Motherland, pride in the remarkable pleces of 
the —— people's exploits arose long, long 
ego. The sentiment of patriotism manifests it- 
self in man's striving to make his Motherland 
strong and in readiness to sacrifice 
himself to defend it against encroachments of 
foreign invaders. 

“Patriotism is one of the most deeply ingrain- 
ed sentiments inculcated by the existence of 
separate fatherlands for hundreds and thou- 
sands of years,” V. 1. Lenin pointed out. It is a 
complex social and mora! sentiment. in anta- 
gonistic society, split into hostile classes, there 
is no united nation-wide patriotism. The patrio- 
tism of working people in bourgeois society 
cannot be complete. The feeling of love for 
the Motherland among the toiling masses in 
such a society is combined with hatred of the 
exploiter classes. 

The sentiment of patriotism reflecting the 
real position of the working people in society 
acquired its true content only with the victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
Patriotism has become a deeply realised class 
feeling of love for the Socialist Motherland. 

ing at the anniversary meeting in Tbilisi, 
on May 14, 1971, L. I. Brezhnev said: “There 
is probably no person who does not feel ever- 
lasting love for and devotion to the land of 
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his arandiathers and great-grandfathers, his 
own culture, his own mother tongue, traditions 
and customs. In socialist society, however, 
these sentiments — the sentiments of patrio- 
tism — transcend the bounds of one’s national 
affiliations and are filled with new content. 

“All of us, in whatever Republic we live, are 
Soviet patriots, children of one Socialist Mo- 
therland.” 

Soviet patriotism manifested itself particularly 
in labour exploits and feats of arms at all sta- 


ges of the Soviet ‘ss for socia- 
lism. During the Civil War (1918-20) the work- 
ing people in town and ¢ : == 


fighting men of the Red Army 

racles of heroism in the unite far the ben. 
dom and independence of their Motherland, 
in overcoming devastation and famine. 

Patriotism has become the flesh and blood 
of the Soviet people, an inner motive cause of 
selfless labour and heroic exploit in the inte- 
rests of the Motherland. The flame of patrio- 
tism reached particular heights during the herd 
years of the Great Patriotic War (1941-45). For 
1,418 long days, at the cost of 20 million hu- 
man lives, the Soviet Union not only defended 
its independence but also liberated the peo- 
ples of Europe from nazi slavery. 

Love and devotion to the Motherland and 
the ideals of communism are a powerful mo- 
ral-political factor, a moving force for building 
@ new society and defending it against any 
aggressor. A true patriot appraises all his ec- 
tions and deeds only by the measure in which 





they serve the interests of the Motherland. 


is free from national narrow-mindedness, from 
exaggeration of the importance of national fea- 
tures, traditions and customs. Socialism has 
transformed a multinational country from the 
source of weakness of society which it was 
prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution 
into a source of strength and might of a so- 
cialist state. 

Working people of the Uzbek SSR expressed 
the internat onalist essense of the Soviet patrio- 
tism most eccurately and vividly in a letter to 
ther fellow countrymen-front-line soldiers. The 
letter read in part: “The German basmatch’ 
has broken into the home of your elder bro- 
ther—the Russien brother, the home of your 
Byelorussien and Ukramian elder brothers. He 
is bringing the brown pleque, gallows end 
whip, hunger and death. But the home of the 
Russian brother is also your home, the home 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian brothers is 
,our home too! Because the Soviet Union is @ 
united family where though everyone lives in 
his own house, the yard and economy ere « 
single and indivisible whole.” 

Today in every motorised infantry section, 
an artillery crew, ship's action station or missile 
aircraft crew servicemen of different nationali- 
tes perform their combet duty shoulder to 

~oulder. 

The tradition of internationalism is paerticu- 

‘ly strong in Soviet society and its Armed 
Forces. The Soviet people did all they could to 
render assistance to revolutionary Hungery in 
1919. In 1921 and 1939 they helped defend 
the revolutionery gains of the Mongolian peo- 
ple. Quite a few Soviet patriots fought heroi- 


© A counter revelutwenary bend im Central Asia during the 
Ciwtl War 
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in international brigades in Spain in 
. The grateful Spanish people highly 
ised the feat of arms of the Soviet volun- 
this extensive moral « «pport and ma- 
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of over 70 million people. 
The Soviet soldier went to Prague and Buche- 
rest, Warsaw and Belgrade, Vienna, Sofia and 
Budapest, to the plains of Northern China and 
Korea as a liberator and defender. 

At the price of enormous sacrifices the So- 
viet people and its Army fulfilled thew interne- 
tionalist duty. Over a million Soviet fighting 
men gave their lives for the liberation of peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia. 

Numerous monuments in capitals and towns 
of various countries erected in memory of the 
internationalist feat of arms of the Soviet sol- 
dier are an eternal symbol of the Soviet peo- 
ple’s loyalty to the Leninist principle of the 
grea! solidarity of class brotherhood. At the 
same time the Soviet people never forget the 
internationalists who fought on the side of the 
Red Army during the Civil War and foreign in- 
tervention, the courageous struggle of patriots 
of different countries against German fascism. 

The traditions of combat class solidarity bas- 
ed on the unbreakable unity of workers, pea- 
sonts, all working people, on the internationa- 
list unity of all peoples of the Soviet Union and 
on the proletarian solidarity of the working 
people of all countries heve been preserved 
and multiplied in the Soviet Armed Forces. The 
Soviet fighting man is always ready to extend 
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REVIEW OF VOLUME NINE OF HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 55-56 
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Byelorussian, Lvov-Sandomir, Jas- 
sy-Kishinev and others were carried 
out on the Sovict German front — 
the main front of the war. The rout 
of the enemy strategic groupings 
was the major content and outcome 
of these operations. Soviet territory 
with an area of nearly 600,000 
square kilometres inhabited by up 
to 20 million people before the war 
was liberated from the invaders. 

The book underscores that, by 
driving the German invaders from 
their native land, the Soviet people 
and its Armed Forces thus fulfilled 
one of the main missions of the 
Great Patriotic War, thereby con- 
vincing!y demonstrating the might 
and vast potentialities and advan- 
tages of socialist state and social 
systems. 

Having restored the state fron- 
tiers the Soviet Army and Navy 
launched major offensive operations 
abroad for the purpose of liberating 
Romania, Poland, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Norway. ressing home the 
attack, the Soviet troops jointly 
with the forces of the national-libe- 
ration movement and regular forces 
of a number of countries, liberated 
territory in Eastern and Southeast- 
ern Europe totalling nearly 800,000 
square kilometres and inhabited by 
35 million people in (937. 

When sending their Armed For- 
ces to liberate nazi-occupied Euro- 
pean countries the Communist Par- 
ty and the Soviet Government did 
not act contrary to but in accord- 
ance with the will of their govern- 
ments and peoples. The liberation 
mission of the Soviet Army became 
a vivid expression of the Leninist 
international policy. 


The Soviet Armed Forces entered 
the territory of these states as |jbe- 
rators of the pceopics from the nazi 
yoke. Wherever the Soviet forces 
appeared, local government bodies 
and economic and political systems 
were preserved, and the personal 
and property rights of citizens pro- 
tected. The Soviet fighting men 
provided all-round material sup- 
port for the population of the libe- 
rated countries; they strove to free 
as soon as possible the prisoners 
in nazi death camps, to save pco- 
ples from nationa! humiliation and 
to prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of their national economies, 
sparing neither their blood nor even 
their life to fulfil these tasks. 

The peoples of the world did 
justice to the international feat of 
arms performed by the Soviet Arm- 
ed Forces. State documents and sta- 
tements by politicians, press re- 
ports, works of art and utterrances 
of ordinary people expressed heart- 
felt gratitude to Soviet fighting 
men. Their feats of arms are immor- 
talised in the monuments erected 
by European peoples wherever they 
brought freedom. National holidays 
have been instituted in a number of 
European and Asian countries on 
the day of their liberation by So- 
viet forces. 

The materials of the volume give 
an insight into the socio-political 
situation which he‘ taken shape in 
the countries of Cemr2: and South- 
east Europe liberated by the Soviet 
Army. Guided by Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, the peoples of 
these countries accomplished revo- 
lutions which were first and fore- 
most the logical outcome of their 
internal socio-economic and politi- 


cal development. The Sovict Union's 
solidarity and comprehensive assist- 
ance ensured exccplionally fa- 
vourable conditions for the victory 
of these revolutions. They were the 
continuation and development of 
the process of mankind's revolu- 
tionary transition from capitalism 
to socialism, which started with the 
Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. 


Quite a different situation took 
shape in the countries of Western 
and Southern Europe. The process 
of democratic transformations there 
was halted by loca! reactionaries 
supported by imperialist circles in 
the USA and Great Britain. 


This new work of Soviet histo- 
rians uses numerous documents ta- 
ken from archives in the USSR and 
a number of foreign countries. The 


‘book is well illustrated with pho- 


tographs, reproductions of paint- 
ings, and original colour maps. 


As a whole the 9th volume em- 
braces important military and poli- 
tical events of the Second World 
War and is of great scientific and 
cognitive interest. It shows clearly 
and convincingly the superiority 
of the Soviet Union's political and 
military strategy, which corres- 
ponded to the interests of all free- 
dom-loving peoples, and the up- 
surge of anti-fascist struggle and 
build-up of military effort of the 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
Al! this created the necessary milita- 
ry, political and strategic prerequisi- 
tes for the rout of the aggressive 
fascist bloc, for compicte liberation 
of the European and Asian nations 
and the victorious termination of 
the Second World War. 





YEARS OLD.” 


PRESENT DAY. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ON MAOIST IDEOLOGY AND POLICY 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 pp 57-58 


[Review by K. Valentinov of the book "Militeristic Character of Maoist 
Ideology and Policy” (Militaristskiy kharacter ideologii i politiki 


maoistov): 


[Text] 


R ecently a number of works ana- 
lysing Maoism and Peking’s 
theories and practices inside the 
CPR and in the international! are- 
na have been published in the So- 
viet Union and abroad. One such 
work put out by the Military Pub- 
lishing House a short while ago 
is the book® by Major-General 
D. A. Volkogonov, a well-known 
Soviet scholar, Doctor of Philo- 
> and Professor. 

n the beginning of the book the 
author characterises Maoism from 
the historical and theoretical points 
of view. Historically and socially 
this petty-bourgeois doctrine is 
rooted in China's extreme socio- 
.conomic backwardness; on the 
other hand, the appearance of 
Maoism was largely due to Chi- 
nese society's spiritual life being 
a conglomerate of most diverse re- 
ligious, patriarchal and petty-bour- 
geois trends. No small part was 

layed also by traditional great- 
fan nationalism. 

In the author's opinion, the Marx- 
ist wing in the CPC was weak 
from the very outset, because there 
were very few workers in the Party, 
let alone its leadership. The book 
cites an excerpt from a decree of 
the CPC Central Committee adopt- 
ed in 1927. It reads in part: “One 
of the sources of the Party's idco- 
logical and organisational weak- 
ness lics in the fact that nearly all 
leading activists of our Party are 


eepeney. “Milttaristic Cha- 
Meoist | and Policy.” 
Moscow, Militery Publishing House, 
1978 (in Russian). 





"Peking's Militarism"] 


not workers or even poor peasants. 
but representatives of petty-bour- 
geois intellectua's” The Marxist 
wing in the CPC was further wea- 
kened after the victory of the na- 
tionalistic line in 1935. when Mao 
practically seized the leadership of 
the Party. 
The author notes that the main 
distinctive feature of Maoism as 
a theory is its eclecticism. ie. an ar- 
bitrary amalgamation of heteroge- 
neous elements and views. Side bv 
side with individual Marxist theses, 
formally proclaimed and adapted to 
self-seeking political designs, 
Maoism includes in abundance ele- 


ments of Trotskyism, anarchism 
and Utopian socialism. 
The socio-political aspect of 


Maoism is primarily distinguished 
hy great-power chauvinism. hegemo- 
nism and anticommunism. The ideas 
of great-power chauvinism are ref- 
lected in Maoist policy towards the 
national minorities, which is aimed 
at assimilating the Chuans, Tibe- 
tans, Kazakhs and Uigurs within 
the Han nation, violating the rights 
of the national minorities and dis- 
crediting their national culture, 
their language and customs. 

The author draws the readers’ 
attention to the fact that of all the 
trends in the ideology of Maoism 
militarism stands out in bold relief. 

“Militarism,” the book says, “da- 
tes back to China's remote past. The 
army and the military always 

layed the role of the leading social 
orce in the country’s history. As a 
rule, civilian and military admini- 
stration were combined in one per- 
son -— a military leader and feudal 
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lord.” 

Maoist ideology tries to make mi- 
litary violence an absolute law, con- 
sidering it the chief method of at- 
taining political ends. Mao was 

ideological nd polities! ab 
a 
_ vo rd ne 
ca war and dic- 
tatorship.” 

The author shows that the Maoist 
theory of violence diffors in prin- 
ciple from the Marxist teaching on 
the essenee of dictatorship. “ii 
essence of proletarian dictatorship 
is not in force alone, or even main- 
ly in force,” Lenin wrote. “Its chief 
feature is the organisation and dis- 
cipline of the advanced contingent 
of the working peopic, of their van- 
guard; of their sole leader, the pro- 
letariat.” 

The book notes that the new Chi- 
nese leadership have further deve- 
lopec Maoist militaristic ideas. The 
armed forces have been proclaimed 
an instrument of violence inside 
the country, which is virtually con- 
sonant with bourgeois concepts. 
War has been declared society's 
natural state, and military violence 
the most desirable method of social 
development. 

At the end of his analysis of the 
ideological essence of militarism, the 
author writes: “It will not be far 
from~the truth to say that in the 
CPR militarism of a special petty- 
bourgeois tvpe has taken shape. This 
variety makes use of all elements 
of the state structure to build up 
the military potential with the aim 
of attaining expansionist and hege- 
monic aims.” 








The book's second chapter “Do- 
mestic Policy: Reliance on Milr- 
tary-Bureaucratic Dictatorshio™ 
shows that militarism permeates the 
CPR’s internal life. It contains the 
passage: “The entire life of the 
ordinary Chinese has been cramped 
within the bounds of countless ta- 
beos and limitations to a degree 
leaving them no other role than that 
of mere screws in the bureaucratic 
and militaristic machine. Things 
that are obvious and natural in the 
socialist countries (social insurance, 
free education and public health 
services, the right to rest and lei- 
sure, the right to housing, etc.) are 
an elusive and inaccessible luxury 
to the Chinese, who have to pay for 
education and medical services, and 
have no paid leave. The rationing 
system embraces foodstuffs, clothing 
and basic consumer goods. The 
Chinese are deprived of the right 
to go to another town or neigh- 
bouring province, or to pay visits 
to their relatives.” 

The author observes that a conti- 
nual struggle for power 1s guing on 
within the Party and state leader- 
ship. Political opponents are ruth- 
lessiy eliminated; they often dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. Ac- 
cording to foreign press reports, 
nearly 42 million people were re- 
pressed under Mao Tse-tung, and 
millions of people have been perse- 
cuted under the present leadership. 
The CPC, whose composition has 
been renewed by 50 per cent since 
the beginning of the cultural “re- 
volution,” is increasingly turning 
into a social-chauvinistic militaris- 
ed organisation whose role is to 
execute unconditionally the will of 
the Party “leader” The military 
constitute neariy half the member- 
ship of the CPC Central Committce 
elected at the CPC Iith Congress 
and more than half (15 out of 26) 
of the members and alternate mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau 

Militaristic ideas are introduced 
into social practice by means of 
ideological indoctrination of the 
population and the army. militari- 
sation of production and the very 
tenor of social life Infecting the 
joung people with the poison of mi- 
ilarism and = great-power chauvi- 
nism, the Maoists persistently in- 
culcate in the people's minds the 
official thesis “Each generation 
must have its war.” The theory of 
Maoism persistently tries to prove 
that the army is the perfect social 
Organisation and social structure. 
The author draws attention to the 
fact that the Chinese armed forces 
are vested with the functions of 
controlling the vaiious spheres of 
social life “All this.” the hook says. 
“resembles caricature models of 
*‘barrack-like socialism, which long 
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ago proved its complete practical 
and theoretical inconsistency.” 

The book convincing!y shows the 
process of militarisation of the 
country’s economy. Military appro- 
priations are mounting In 1976 
they exceeded 40 per cent of the 
CPR’'s state budget. half the sum 
being spent on manufacturing, im- 
proving and stockpiling missile 
weapons. The Peking ‘leadership 
seeks to obtain modern systems of 
weapons from the West. The author 
notes that for several years Peking 
has been conducting a policy of 
rapprochement with the EEC, there- 
by trying to establish contact 
with NATO in order to form an ai- 
liance with this aggressive bloc on 
an anti-Soviet foundation and get 
access to its arsenals and broad 
markets of weapons and equip- 
ment to rearm its army 

Peking is speeding up moderni- 
sation of the CPR’s armed forces, 
as is manifested by its attempf to 
get access to western technology, 
stepping up the arms race, estab- 
lishing new military research cbn- 
tres, and revising its mulitary doct- 
rine 

The book pays a great deal of 
attention to denouncing the reac- 
tionary militaristic and expansioms? 
foreign policy pursued by the 
Maoists, which is aimed at torpe- 
doing detente, aggravating interna- 
tional tensions, and provoking a 
global war. Peking’s relations with 
other states are based on its sira- 
tegic concept of knocking together 
an anticommunist bloc of Maoism 
and imperialism. The author wri- 
tes: “The CPR’'s foreign policy to- 
day is really a synthesis of umscru- 
pulousness, great-power aspirations 
and anti-Sovietism. For Peking an- 
ti-Sovietism has virtually become 
the universal principle and criteri- 
on: everything detrimental to the 
Soviet Union is indisputable and 
acceptable.” Stressing the long- 
standing and strategic nature of 
Peking's anti-Sovietism, the author 
discloses the main reason of such 
a policy. In his opinion, this reason 
is that the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries are the 
main obstacle to China's achieving 

is hegemonistic aims 

The book also contains an analy- 
cis of Peking’s policy in the deve- 
loping countries The Maoists are 
trying to turn these countries into 
a stable zone of influence for them- 
selves and to iso’ate ther from the 
countries of the socialist community, 
which is tantamount to consolidat- 
ing the positions of wor'd imperia- 
lism and local reactionaries. Pro- 
nouncing bombastic pseudo-revolu 
tionary slogans on matters of stra- 
tegy and tactics of the national- 
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liberation streggie, the Peking lea- 
ders woo local reactionaries in the 
developing countries, support split- 
ting movements, ali sorts of renega- 
des and turn-coats. and supply Chi- 
nese arms to gangs of killers and 
mercenaries as was the case in An- 
gola, Kampuchea and other coun- 
tries. 

The Chinese leadership committed 
a cynical and barbarian act of in- 
ternational banditism by attacking 


the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
However, the heroic Victnamese 
people drove back the aggressor, 
thus wpholding its freedom and in- 
dependence. The Chinese aggression 
against Vietnam has completely 
exposed the hegemonistic essence ol 
Peking's policy. 

China's association with a nuum- 
ber of imperialist states, particular- 
ly the USA, is also purely anti-So- 
vietic. The Peking leaders incite 
western imperialists to intensify 
aggressiveness towards the Soviet 
Union and the other countries of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
They spared no efforts to imbue 
with anti-Soviet content the Sino- 
Japanese treaty signed in August 
1978. Claiming to be fighting imp- 
rialism, oppression of the working 
people and the reign of monopoiies 
in the capitalist countries, Peking 
brazeniv hails the increase in the 
US military budget, approves mea- 
sures aimed at strengthening NATO 
and the EEC, and the continuing 
US military presence in Asia. 


The author justly points out that 
China's militaristic policy is a dan- 
ger to the peopies of the world. 
Having embarked on the road of 
war preparations, present-day China 
has become synonymous with the 
threat of war. The CPR pursues an 
overtly expansionist policy towards 
neighbouring countries. The sphere 
of the Maoists’ territoria! claims 
embraces large areas of the Soviet 
Union, Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, Korea, Afghanistan and India 
and also Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, 


Thailand, Malaysia, Kampuchea, 
Laos, Vietnam, and nearly ali the 
islands in the East China and 


South China seas Mao unequivo- 
cally laid his hegemonistic claims 
as far beck as 1958-59. He said 
“We must conquer the world. We 
shall create a mighty state. We 
shall without doubt build a vast 
empire.” 

That is why, the author says in 
conclusion, Peking’s course has 
become dangerous to universal 
peace. Maoism is a doctrine of war 
and militarism, and contains 4 great 
potential threat to all progressive 
forces 








REVIEW OF BOOK ON ARMS LIMITATIONS AND DISARMAMENT 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 79 p 59 


[Unattributed review of the book "Disarmament. 


Opposes Disarmament?")] 


[Text] 


Questions concerning limitation 
of the arms race and disarmament 
attract great attention of the world 
public at large today. The Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House re- 
cently put out a book devoted to 
this problem.® 

The activity and persistence of 
the Soviet Union in the struggle for 
disarmament is explained by the na- 
ture of the Soviet socialist system 
Having undertaken to build a new 
society the USSR has been advo- 
cating strengthening the security of 
the peoples, general and complete 
uisarmament. Why then the Western 
siates, in the first place the great 
jtilitary powers, do not follow this 
example? What are the forces which 
today drive the world along the 
road oi an unrestrained arms race? 
Examining these problems E. Hen- 
ry. the author of the book, one of 
the oldest Soviet foreign affairs 
publicists, shows what monstrous 
‘mensions militarism has reached 
today. It is calculated, for example, 
that from 1949 to 1976 the NATO 
countries spent 2,300,000 million 
dollars on arms. The annual military 
expenditures of the NATO countries 





* Frost Henry “Disarmament. Who 
Opposes it?” Novosti! Press Agency Pub- 
lishing Howse, Moscow, 1978, 112 pp. (in 
Kustian, Engitsh, French, Spanish). 


grew ninefold in that period and 
continue to grow steadily. The 
USA spends many billion dollars on 
new and most up-to-date systems 
of mass destruction: cruise missiles, 
the neutron bomb, M-X missiles, 
MK-12A high accuracy nuclear 
warheads and laser weapon. 
Recently, trying to justify this 
unbridled arms race, Western pro- 
p3sganda has been clamouring about 
an alleged increase of the armed 
iorces of the socialist states. This 
campaign has today acquired 2 new 
scale and qualitative features. It 
has become the spearhead of the po- 
litical activity of those forces in 
the USA who try to turn back the 
process of détente or to secure 
unilateral concessions from the So- 
viet Union and the whole of the 
socialist community. The slanderous 
character of this campaign, the at- 
tempts to use it to destabilise the 
existing strategic parity in favour 
of the USA are convincingly expos- 
ed by the figures given in the book. 
The modern Chinese nationalists 
acting far to the East of Europe are 
also resolutely opposed to a halt of 
the arms race. By blackmailing 
China's population with a mythic 
“threat from the North” they are 
whipping up an atmosphere of a na- 
tionalistic, militarist intoxication, 
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Who Opposes It?": 


"Who 


compelling the working people to 
submit to the present forced pace 
of military preparations. 

It is absolutely obvious that while 
the Pentagon and NATO and also 
Peking which is drawing closer 
and closer to them, speed up arms 
manufacture the Soviet Union can- 
not lag behind in strengthening its 
security. 

But, the book stresses, it is not 
only a matter of the arms race 
being a colossal economic burden. 
Militarism is poisoning the inter- 
national political atmosphere, lead- 
ing to suspiciousness in relations 
between states, hindering the solu- 
tion of many important questions in 
the field of increasing the living 
standard of humanity as a whole 
and havirg a pernicious effect on 
the economy of the developing 
countries. 

If we compare the military expen- 
ditures of the developed capitalist 
countries with the assistance they 
render to the developing countries 
they are, the author tells us, many 
times greater than sums allocated 
for this assistance. It is characte- 
ristic that in recent years the 
growth rate of this assistance to 
the developing countries has slowed 
down and this is a direct conse- 
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quence of the intensified war prepa- 
rations. 

What are the backstage forces 
that dictate the scale of military 
expenditure to the West? The fact 
is, the author writes, that a small 


group of billionaires and millionai- - 


res in the major capitalist countries 
year in, year out, intentionally hin- 
der détente, promote an aggravation 
of international! relations and vir- 
tually drive mankind onto the path 
of a third world war. Influential 
political circles, the so-called pres- 
sure groups would not mind a re- 
turn to the cold war. They include 
the gigantic military-industrial 
complexes, the organisation created 
in the USA and calling itself the 
Committee on the Present Danger, 
etc. Representatives of these groups 
and other organisations interested 
in increasing the arms merchants’ 
projits are doing all they can to 
weaken détente, to prolong and as 
far as possible to speed up the arms 
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race and to lay their hands at any 
cost on the man destruction wea- 
pons market. 

The Soviet state persistently and 
tenaciously strives for the adoption 
of the effective measures directed 
at halting the arms race, at disarm- 
ament. During the postwar years 
the USSR advanced dozens of dis- 
armament proposals. Taken to- 
gether they undoubtedly represent 
a broad, and what is particularly 
important, a concrete programme 
for securing peace. Many of these 
proposals have been embodied in 
concrete international agreements 
on questions of disarmament and a 
number of others are being discuss- 
ed. And if the solution of many vi- 
tal disarmament issues, the book 
underlines, is inadmissibly delayed. 
the responsibility lies entirely with 
those states which under various 
imaginary pretexts decline any 
concrete and mutually acceptable 
solution. 








DOSAAF PREDRAFT TRAINING IN LATVIAN SSR DESCRIBED 


Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 8 May 79 p 4 


{Interview with MajGen E. Ya. Evin, chairman of the Latvian 
SSR DOSAAF Central Committee: "The Fighting Detachment of 
Soviet Patriots" ] 


[Text] Each year, during designated time frames, young men are 
drafted into the armed forces. The armed forces will teach 
them, indoctrinate them and mold them into servicemen. But, 
the process of developing a defender of the Soviet motherland 
begins long before they arrive in the armed forces. The 
foundation for their morale and fighting qualities are set 

in the school, in the Pioneer detachment and later in the 
Komsomol organization, at the plant and on the kolkhoz. The 
Red Banner Order of Lenin Voluntary Society for Assisting 

the Armed Forces (DOSAAF) does a lot to indoctrinate them. 

A correspondent of the Latvian News Bureau requested that 
MajGen E. Ya. Evin, chairman of the Latvian SSR DOSAAF Central 
Committee, tell us about the society's activities. 


[Question] The primary areas of DOSAAF activity are patriotic 
indoctrination of the people and direct training of young 
reople for service in the armed forces. How is this work 
conducted in the republic? 


[Answer] Our organizations are conducting widespread military 
patriotic propaganda. They are explaining to the republic's 
workers the great Lenin's behests on defending the socialist 
fatherland and the party's policy for strengthening the country's 
defense and they are indoctrinating young people with a spirit 

of Soviet patriotism. Meetings between veterans of the war and 
revolution and young people, topical evenings, tours and field 
trips have become traditional. Month-long mass defense campaigns 
are being conducted on an annual basis in conjunction with labor 
unions, Komsomol organizations, sports societies, creative arts 
unions and military commissariats. Over half a million students, 
Komsomol members and young adults participated in the last one. 
Almost 220,000 people fulfilled the RLD [Ready for Labor and 
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Defense of the USSR] norms for firing, grenade throwing and 
cross-country skiing. We established 42 new, primary DOSAAF 
organizations and 23,000 new members enrolled in the society. 


Training specialists for the country's Armed Forces and for the 
requirements of the national economy is also included within 
our responsibilities. We are training different classes of 
drivers, radar operators, divers and aqualung divers for the 
armed forces. Parachutists, future paratroopers, are receiving 
good training in the aeroclub. Civilian speciaiists are being 
trained in motor vehicle schools, combined technical schools, 
sports and technical clubs and inmany primary organizations. 
Last year alone, tens of thousands of people became drivers, 
radio-telegraph operators, color television repairmen, radio- 
telephone operators and industrial arts instructors. 


These figures and facts testify to the fact that we have achieved 
a certain amount of success overall. But, we still cannot say 
that everything is going well and that all problems have been 
solved. We are still lagging behind the other union republics 

in the number of young adults participating in DOSAAF. In 

order to attract young adults into DOSAAF on a widespread basis, 
it is primarily necessary for Komsomol members to set the 

example and to show initiative. In several rayons--for 

example, in Aluksnenskiy, Talsinskiy and Saldusskiy rayons-- 

less than half of the Komsomol members belong to the society. 


Our efforts are also directed at modernizing the republic's 
DOSAAF facilities. The re-equipping of the society's train- 

ing organizations is presently being completed. Six of the 

ten DOSAAF schools are now located in new buildings. Now, 

it is important to select good teachers and to improve training 
methods. For example, it would be an effective type of assist- 
ance for the republic's aviators and motor vehicle operators 

and for Latvian enterprises of the radio electronics industry 

to sponsor the corresponding DOSAAF training organizations which 
are preparing technical specialists. We are devoting special 
attention to the defense society's work in the countryside. 
Recently, in conjunction with a board from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, we developed and adopted a decree on improving 

mass defense work in rural areas and we recommended steps for 
setting up sports and technical clubs in primary organizations. 
It would be a good idea if military technical schools were 
included in the program when big sports holidays are being 
conducted by athletic collectives; this would greatly facilitate 
their popularity among the people. 


Last year, the republic's DOSAAF memberhip increased by almost 
50,000; it presently has over 750,000 members. But, neverthe- 
less, primary organizations of the society have still not been set 
up in many Latvian enterprises and institutions and a number 

of the current organizations are still low in membership and 
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Oorganizationally weak. We see the creation of major sports 
and technical sections in the localities as a way out of 

the situation; these sections would cultivate motor vehicle, 
motorcycle, firing and other types of sports which would be 
open to everybody. After getting people interested, we can 
think about drawing them into other areas of DOSAAF work. 
The society's Tsesisskiy Rayon Organization--where those who 
are interested can engage in 19 types of sports-- has 
gained good experience in this. 


[Question] There are more than 260,000 men in the army of 
Latvian DOSAAF sportsmen. Please tell us what sort of 
achievements they have had recently? 


[Answer] On an annual basis, approximately 30 representatives 
of the society are successfully defending our motherland's 
sports honor abroad as part of all-star teams. Individual 
representatives have become world record holders and world 
champions. These high titles were achieved by Karl Plotsin'sh-- 
in aircraft modeling; by Oleg Kutepov and Andrey Zhirov--in 
motor boat racing; by Bayba Zarinya-~-the European marksmanship 
champion; by Arnold Dambis--the USSR champion in automobile 
speedway races; and by many others. Young DOSAAF sportsmen 
are also pleased with their successes. Our children and 

young adults sports school's all-star team took first place 

in the USSR Young Adult Championship for go-cart racing and 
second place in the motorcycle cross-country races. Our 

young adults also made a good showing in the motor boat races 
by being the first-place team in the country's championship. 


We are able to say that replacements worthy of our sports veterans 
are growing up. 


[Question] The final contest for military-technical sports-- 
which are included in the program for the 7th Spartacus Games 
of the USSR People--will take place this summer. What is the 
Stutus of your preparations for it? 


[Answer] We have just completed the finals of the republic's 
Spartacus Games for military-technical sports. Over 250 
contestants were selected for the Latvian all-star team. 
According to our estimates, the republic's DOSAAF sportsmen 
should be included in the six strongest teams. We plan to 

be in the three prize-winning slots for go-cart races, the 
all-around naval competitions, motor boat racing, ship model 
building, rowing, automobile sports, motorcycle speedway races 
and cross-country motorcycle races. We expect good results 
from our marksmen and aircraft model builders. Traditionally, 
our primary competitors have been the all-star teams from 
Moscow, Leningrad, the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia and 
Kazakhstan. Incidentally, the championship medals for go-cart 
racing will be played off in Rezekne and the residents of Riga 
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will be able to see one phase of the motorcycle speedway races 

at the Bikerniyekskaya Track. We hope that the Spartacus Games 
will increase young people's interest even more in the types of 
sports which will help our young adults strengthen their muscles 
and will, increase their technical knowledge, acquire work skills 
and comprehensively prepare themselves for labor and defense 

of the motherland. 
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< ON FIELD MARSHAL KUTUZOV REVIEWED 
Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 22 May 79 p 6 


[Article by Mar SU Moskalenko, deputy minister of defense, 
twice honored Hero of the SU and holder of two Orders of 
Rutuzov, lst class: “Books: Russia's Farmers’ Sons" ] 


[Excerpts] A monograph has been published on the life and work 
of the remarkable Russian military leader and thinker, Field 
Marshall M. I. Kutuzov; the monograph was written by LtGen 

P. A. Zhilin, a corresponding member of the USSR Academy of 
Science. * 


The book thoroughly reviews the primary milestones in M. I. 
Kutuzov's command record. It devotes a great deal of space 

to a discussion of the initial stages of his work linked to 

his participation in the major events of the second half of 

the 18th Century and the beginning of the 19th Century, such 

as the war with the Ottoman Empire and the 1805 campaign against 
Napoleon. 


As a student of the talented commander Suvorov at that time, 
Krtuzov had already--step by step--grasped the leading, pro- 
gressive Russian art of warfare and applied it in his practical 
troop command activities. He also worked extremely productively 
in the positions of commandant of the Ground Forces Cadet Corps 
and military govenor of Lithuania and Petersburg. Kutuzov 
cischarged responsible diplomatic assignments with dignity as 
che extraordinary and plenipotentiary ambassador to Turkey and 
ater as the head of the Diplomatic Mission in Berlin. 


Contemporary bourgeois historical literature in the West fre- 
cuently draws an analogy between the Patriotic War of 1812 and 
the Soviet People's Great Patriotic War against Hitler's Germany 
and its allies in aggression between 1941-1945. Instead of 





*P. A. Zhilin. “Mikhail Illarionovich Kutuzov. Zhizn' i polkovodcheskaya 
deyatel'nost'" [The Life and Command Activities of Mikhail Illarionovich 
Kutuzov], Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1978, 399 pp. 
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objectively analyzing the events and facts, certain bourgeois 
military historians are again attempting to stir up--under the 
pretext of finding the common causes for the failure of Napoleon's 
and Hitler's predatory plans--the false version, which vas 
unmasked long ago, that supposedly the most important factors 

in the defeat of Napoleon's and Hitler's armies were the adverse 
climatic conditions, poor lines of communications and enormous 
territory in Russia. An old, bankrupt lie! 


P. A. Zhilin's book provides a worthy counter to the falsifiers 
of history. It scientifically reveals the indisputable fact 
that, in the final analysis, all the invaders’ aggressive 
campaigns against Russia inevitably ended in failure since all 
of our people rose up to defend their land and their national 
independence. 


The book emphasizes that the primary result of the two major 
military events which took place at the beginning of the last 
century and in the middle of this century was the downfall of 
the aggressors. In 1812, Napoleon's 500,000-man army perished 
on Russian battlefields; between 1941-1945, Hitler's aray 

lost 10 million men on Russian battlefields in its war with 
the Soviet Union. Napoleon's and Hitler's Russian campaigns 
led to one extremely important result: a crushing defeat for 
the aggressors’ armies. 


These history lessons should be remembered by those who are 
presently continuing to hatch plans for a military attack on 
the Soviet Union. 


P. A. Zhilin's work is an important contribution to the science 

of Soviet military history. It is distinctive in the profund- 

ity of its subject matter and theoretical generalizations as well as 
in the clarity of its exposition; this makes the book accessible 
to the broadest circles of Soviet readers who are interested 

in our motherland's glorious military past. 
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SHORTCOMINGS IN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PLANNING NOTED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 27? May 79 p 2 


[Article by LtCol Intend Serv Yu. Kosolapov, OIC, 
Finance Branch, Red Banner Belorussian Military District: 
"A Prisoner of ‘Preduction Volume'™ ) 


[Text] The transition to 4 planning and economic incentive system 
for the construction industry was a major step in the develop- 
ment of this branch of the national economy and in strean- 
lining the forms and methods of production management. The 
economic reform embraced a wide group of issues on improving 

the planning of capital investments, increasing economic 
incentives and streamlining job designs and estimates. 


The Red Banner Belorussian Military District's Construction 
Directorate went over to the new system more than four years 
ago. It must be said that this greatly facilitated the 
successful accomplishment of plan targets and an improvement 
in production efficiency. Between 1975-1978, the plans for 
completed construction projects, for an increase in labor 
productivity and profits and for a reduction in work costs 
were fulfilled. In comparison with 1974, output per worker 
increased *v 13.6 percent in construction work and related 
jobs. This is a solid increase. Based on the results of the 
All-Union Socialist Competition, the district's construction 
directorate has been awarded the challenge Red Banner of the 
USSR Ministry of Defense and the Central Committee of the 
Construction Workers and Construction Materials Industry 
Workers Labor Union every quarter for the past three years. 


However, the construction directorate’s overall success cannot 
cover up the current deficiencies and outstanding problems 

in the work of individual contracting organizations. Thus, 
the measures for increasing labor productivity received poor 
administrative support in the organization which was headed 

by Engr-LtCol 0. Marshalov until recently; they were not 
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showing the necessary persistence in implementing them. Poor 
use was being made of construction machinery; a large amount 

of earth moving work was being accomplished manually. Hoists 
were only operating a total of 3-4 days a week at some sites. 
Technical equipment was not being used enough for plastering 
buildings; most of the work was being done manually. As is 
well known, small-scale sechanization is a good way to increase 
labor productivity; but, this equipment vas used less than 

50 percent of the time in this organization. 


An analysis of the economic status of the construction sites 
shows that things are proceeding smoothly where leaders and 
party organizations have devoted their attention to intro- 
ducing the new system. The new system requires a creative 
approach to the job, initiative and a search for the most 
effective methods in the struggle for increasing construction 
effictency and quality. 


By giving construction groups greater independence, the economic 
reform increased the role of economic methods and incentives 

in production management and it thereby created favorable 
conditions for widespread introduction of team contracts. 

Teams which use N. Zlobin's methods accomplished 27.2 percent 
of the construction and assembly work in the district last 

year and they built the majority of the residential facilities. 
They reduced labor input by almost one-third and obtained 
excess profits of 137,200 rubles. Average output per worker 

on the Zlobin teams was almost 2.5 times higher than the 
total for the district. 


More and more teams are going over to this method of work at 
military construction sites; but, it is not spreading fast 
enough and it is spreading with a great deal of difficulty. 
The fact of the matter is that the transition to new work methods 
uncovered problems whose solution depends upon the central 
directorates. For example, when the pian is received late, 

it is not possible to develop the organizational and technical 
measures in time or to correctly estimate the profits and 
economic incentive funds. In practice, the contracting 
organizations are working the entire first quarter and some- 
times even the second quarter without stable plans. 


In addition, we do not know of any cases where the customers 
have issued the technical documentation for all the facilities 
within the established deadlines; in Minsk, the district's 
billeting and maintenance directorate approved the documents 
for a li2-story apartment...along with the paperwork for putting 
it into operation. Can there be any discussion about planning 
and advanced orders for materials, designs and equipment here? 
After all, the deadlines for putting buildings and facilities 
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into operation, the economics of construction and, of course, 
construction quality are dependent upon a situation where the 
construction sites are supplied with everything they need on 
time. 


Frequently, the contract teams do not know exactly what site 
they will be working on tomorrow. They do not have a plan for 
the year. As before, incomplete deliveries of structures and 
other industrial items and equipment are still a sore spot 
with military construction workers. Supply officials are not 
always interested in the state of affairs in cost accounting 
teams; deliveries of materials frequently do not correspond to 
the plans and commitments of the contract groups. 


In short, at a number of production management echelons, officials 
have still not faced up to the team contract; they have not 
mentally reoriented themselves; and they are working according 

to the old methods. Such managers should be reminded that 

the cost accounting contract is not just the rubles and 

materials saved. Low cost accounting is of great educational 
Importance; it is a school where young construction vorkers 

are introduced to a communist attitude toward work and public 
property and to good working conditions with high standards 

of production. 


An analysis of the work of contracting organizations shows that 
the machinery of the economic reform requires further improve- 
ment under our conditions. Our practical experience has forced 
us to set up agencies at the district's construction directorate, 
agencies such as the production and technological supply 

office, the production set-up group and the construction 

quality control and job estimate office. While the problem 

of setting up the job estimator's group has been solved, 

the remaining ones are still not secure; they are additional 
duties. Employees who are carrying out their functional duties 
cannot completely display their creativity; the entire matter 

is suffering because of this. Half measures only damage the 
job. It is necessary to decisively make the transition to 

the new forms of work organization, Their benefit is obvious; 
se can see this based on the example of the Belorussian con- 
etruction organizations. 


The existing procedures for planning capital construction are 
essentially slowing down any fundamental improvement in the 
economic machinery. The completion of a finished product--an 
erected house or facility--is presently the primary performance 
indicator for the military construction worker; as before, the 
overall volume of construction and assembly work--the so-called 
“production volume"--is the primary performance figure for the 
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customers. As a result, we get different evaluations for the 
accomplishment of construction plans. The principle of con- 
parable results is being violated. 


It follows from what has been said that: the construction 

workers are evaluated based on facilities which have been 

built while the customers are evaluated according to the amount 

of money invested in construction. This discrepancy in the 
evaluation of program accomplishment leads to a situation where 
customers do not coordinate their construction plans with the 
System for estimating facilities under construction and they frequently 
dissipate their resources on numerous facilities. 


Essentially, the economic reform in construction did not touch 
the customer. But, after all, the 25th “PSU Congress decisions 
concerning an improvement in the efficiency and quality of all 
our work completely applied to the construction customers. 
Evidently, they should plan and implement steps for putting the 
planning figures into a singis system. The overall index must 
be the figure for putting faciitities into operation according 
to the production list. Practical experience and the interests 
of production demand a swift reorganization of capital con- 
struction planning and financing consistent with the economic 
reform. 
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FAR EAST MD COMMANDER ON TROOP CONTROL 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 29 May 79 p 2 


[Article by Army Gen I. Tret'‘yak, commander, Red Banner Far 
East Military District: “Battle Management: At the Tactical 
Level: ] 


[Text] The advance battalion commanded by Maj V. Frolikov 
had the mission of preempting the “enemy” in seizing an 
advantageous phase line and of supporting the commitment 

of the regiment's main body. Maj V. Frolikov is a well- 
trained officer. The unit entrusted to him operated success- 
fully on numerous occasions during the exercise. But, this 
time, the motorized riflemen were not able to handle their 
mission. 


The motorized riflemen had enough time to complete their march 
and set up their defense at the advantageous phase line. More- 
over, as the saying goes, the commander did not operate 

on his own but in accordance with the battle management 
schedule suggested by the regimental headquarters. Never- 
theless, the fact is obvious--mission accomplishment was 
disrupted. What were the seasons for their failure? 


It was only during the march that the motorized riflemen 
understood that it was a great deal more difficult to achieve 
the estimated speed than they had anticipated. The route 

was difficult. The battalion commander was informed in 
advance that the traffic support detachment would operate 

in front of the regiment's main body. But, the battalion 

CO did not attach any special significance to this. He did 
not set up a traffic control service or support the movement 
with his own manpower. The officer only recognized his mis- 
take during the march. Additional difficultires arose due 

to the fact that command and control signals were not established 
in advance (the situation did not make it possible to use 
radio equipment). In short, the march rate was slower than 
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planned; the advance battalion did not reach the established 
phase Line on time. 


After the exercise, Maj V. Frolikov admitted that errors in 
command and control were the primary causes of their failure. 


Command and control of combat operations is a broad concept. 
It is: maintaining high morale among personnel, constantly 
analyzing the operational situation, making swift decisions, 
assigning missions in a clear-cut and timely manner and 
organizing coordination and comprehensive combat support. 
The battalion commander omitted a lot. The unit left the 
assembly area four hours after receiving its mission. What 
was the explanation for this delay? Maj V. Frolikov needed 
this time to make his decision on defending the advantageous 
phase line. But, he could have worked on this decision during 
the march and he could have assigned his subordinates their 
combat missions immediately in the area to be defended. 
Then, the battalion could have begun its march and had 

a lot of spare time. 


As can be seen, in addition to developed organizational 
ability and a knowledge of military affairs, the ability 

to single out the most important thing at a given time, 
experience and intuition--which make it possible to forecast 
a possible change in events--and perserverance in achieving a 
goal are required for successful combat management. Failure 
will frequently lie in wait for the commander if there is 
just one weak link in this package. And not just on the 
battlefield. 


The accomplishment of all aissions depends upon the ef fective- 
ness of command and control. It is well known that our 

party is devoting a great deal of attention to improving 
management. The CPSU Central Committee"s high requirements levied 
on management in all spheres of the national economy com- 
pletely apply to the work of military personnel. 


The active process of automating and mechanizing command and 
control operations is continuing among the forces; the most 
up-to-date equipment for speeding up information 
collection and processing and visual situation displays 
are being introduced. All of this simplifies 

the technical aspect of the job and makes it possible for the 
commander and staff officers to devote more of their time to 
creative work. The role of the commander's foresight, initia- 
tive and ability to analyze events under new conditions is 
becoming increasingly larger. 
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The party requires an in-depth mastery of modern management 
methods from its leaders, a developed feel for the new, 

a clear-cut view of the long term and the ability to find 

the most effective ways to accomplish missions. “All of 

our dectsions,™ Comrade L. I. Brezhnev stated at the November 
1978 CPSU Central Committee Plenum, “must be supported by 
well thought out, precise organizational measures. What has 
to be done? Where? Within what time frame? Who is specifi- 
cally responsible for a given area of work? Who--and again 
specifically--will follow up on its execution?" 


Superior results are achieved in combat training and competition 
where command and control is precisely organized and where 

each person is carrying out his duties responsibly and skillfully. 
Among the district's forces, there are a lot of officers who 

have proven themselves as skillful organizers in simulated 
battles. 





For example, Capt A. Generalov, commander of a tank battalion, 
displayed tactical maturity and superior willpower during an 
exercise. While on the defense, the tankers boldly counter- 
attacked the “enemy"; they swiftly exploited their success, 
skilifully combined fire with movement and employed maneuver 

on a widespread basis. The battalion had clear-cut coordination 
with attached and supporting units; combat support was skillful 
and comprehensive. Capt A. Generalov constantly relied upon 
his staff. This seems especially important to me: after all, 
the battalion is the primary echelon where the commander 
acquires the skills of working with a staff; he instructs the 
statf officers and achieves a mutual understanding with 

them. 


We frequently encounter skillful battle management and firm 
voit command and control. This is natural. We put field 
training on the front burner; over 70 percent of the exercises 
fa the command training system are field exercises which are 
directly linked to command and control. This is all the more 
reason why the outstanding problems should cause greater con- 
ceTtn. 


externally, everything was proceeding smoothly during another 

xercise. The unit was working together; the airwaves were 
filled with commands and reports. But, upon digging deeper, 
it can be seen that command and control was stereotyped in a 
number of cases and it did not meet the special features of 
the situation. The commander was implementing a decision 
which had been overtaken by events; his subordinates were con- 
tinuing to carry out a mission which required modification. 
In other words, command and control was lagging behind the 
development of the actual situation. But, it should anticipate 
events. 
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Not all commanders at the tactical level are able to correctly 
organize the collection of data on the situation and do a 

quick and in-depth analysis of it. At times, their decisions 

do not take into account a specific enemy's strong and weak 
points, the special features of his tactics and the capabilities 
of his equipment and armament. 


The commander's decision is the foundation for battle manage- 
ment. The better the decision takes the special features of a 
situation into account, the more reliable this foundation 

will be. The decision must be timely and calculated to 
accomplish the mission with the minimum in manpower and equip- 
ment. The latter is of no small importance. Even with over- 
whelming superiority over the enemy, a frontal attack, for 
example, cannot be justified. 


The art of command and control consists of providing advantage- 
ous combat conditions for subordinates and, to the contrary, 
making everything as difficult as possible for the enemy. 

The commander must use all his resources to bring his unit 

out on the enemy's flank or in his rear, to by-pass his 

strong points and to attack where the enemy does not expect 

it. The commander's decision is filled with creativity and 
boldness. 


The ability to work out a decision within compressed time frames 
is a valuable trait for a commander. But, the officer who 
rushes to assign missions without fully understanding the 
mission, without analyzing the situation and without making 
the necessary estimates should be criticized. During one 

of the exercises, LtCol R. Nikolayev displayed obvious haste 
in assigning missions to his subordinates. In the dynamics 
of battle, the missions not only had to be adjusted, they had 
to be replaced with new ones; this made his personnel nervous 
during the operations and it created confusion. The minutes 
“saved" in developing the decision turned into casualties. 
Rapid decision making is valuable when it resuits from rapid 
thinking and precise analysis. 


On the other hand, the best decision loses its significance 

if it is made late,not delivered to the executors on time or 
not correctly understood by them. I cannot recall a case 

where any of the commanders were not able to get their decision 
to their subordinates while organizing the battle. But, in 

the dynamics of combat operations, when the commander only has 
technical command and control facilities at his disposal and 
the ‘knemy™ is also waging combat on the airwaves, this does 
happen. 


While improving his professional skill, each officer must learn 
how to state his concept briefly and, at the same time, with 
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maximum clarity. No matter what goals are assigned before an 
exercise, the issues of command, control and communications 
discipline cannot be considered as secondary issues. The 

value of a minute is constantly increasing in command and con- 
trol. Wordy commands when a signal will do and verbose reports 
whose point is not immediately understood are becoming more and 
more out of place with the rapid development of events on the 
battle field. 


Practical experience has proven the advisability of a phased 
delivery of missions to units: warning orders--fragmentary 
orders--the combat order. This method makes it possible to 
plan combat operations within shorter time periods while giving 
units more time to prepare for battle. This is not a4 new 
method. But, nowhere near all commanders have mastered it to 

a tee yet. 


The commander's skillful work in the area is an important con- 
dition for clear-cut command and control. Sometimes, officers 
underrate it. Having participated in the Great Patriotic War, 
I see this as a serious error. During the war, we had good 
topographical maps and we had enough of them; however, not 
just the tactical-level commanders but also their senior 
commanders inevitably worked in the area; and, they worked 
thoroughly. Preparations for combat operations were not con- 
sidered complete until each unit and soldier had a clear under- 
standing of his maneuver, as the saying goes. Everybody 
understood that the outcome of the battle depended on this. 


in my opinion, the front line experience merits thorough 
analysis in another respect. It is very difficult to compare 
the technical equipment of modern command and control centers 
with what we had during the war. But, even with the abundance 
_f communications facilities and the power cf modern radios at 
the tactical level, some of the command and control methods 
employed by front line commanders have not lost their signifi- 
CANCE. 


During an exercise, the motorized rifle company commanded by 
SrLt S. Khramtsov was operating in unison in the infantry 
combat vehicles (ICV). But, when they were ordered to attack 
the “enemy's” strong point in an extended line, their teamwork 
lisappeared. SrLt S. Khramtsov lost communications with the 
attached tank unit and with the ICV's which were participating 
in the attack. Believing--and rightfully so--that radio was 
his primary means of command and control, he disregarded signals: 
tracer rounds, flares, flags, etc. But, during the past war, 
these simple and trouble-free means were extremely effective. 
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The commander'‘s will and his ability to firmly command his 
unit and maintain his self-control in critical situations are 
not just dependent upon the officer's capabilities. They 
result from purposeful and persistent work on oneself and 

a responsible attitude toward professional duties. 


Tactical exercises are the primary school for battle management. 
In the field, it is necessary to set up a complex situation 
approximating combat; it is necessary to conduct simulated 
battles on unfamiliar terrain and to saturate them with new 
elements which personnel are not used to. The more creativity 
there is in setting up the training process and the more 
consistently the leading role of tactics is implemented in 

it, the quicker the officer will acquire independence, decisive- 
ness and initiative. 


Multiplying the glorious traditions of the Armed Forces as 
the CPSU Central Committee's decree "On Further Improving 
Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work" requires of 

us means that we must constantly improve command and methods 
training, exert all our effort for training and indoctrinating 
subordinates and be ready to accomplish the most difficult 
combat missions. 
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PARTY POLITICAL WORK IN TRANSBAYKAL MD CRITICIZED 





Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 29 May 79 p 2 


[Article by LtCol G. Donskoy, secretary, Order of Lenin 
Transbaykal Military District Political Directorate's Party 
Commission: “Party Life: The Communist and the Collective: 
They Forfeited Their Dignity" ] 





[Text] After reviewing G. Goncharuk's appeal and his personal 
case, the district political directorate's party committee did 
not concur with the decision of the primary party organization 
and the formation political section's party committee to 
punish the communists. Furthermore, while studying the facts 
and material in this personal case, we discovered cases of 
incorrect conduct on the part of LtCol V. Bakhirev at whose 
initiative these personal proceedings were brought. As a 
result, party proceedings were brought against Bakhirev hin- 
self. 


This is an unusual case and I think it deserves being talked 
about in more detail. I will point out that--even before 
Goncharuk's appeal--when they became acquainted with his per- 
sonal case, the members of the party committee were put on 

their guard by the extremely short period of time for conducting 
the party investigation--two days; by the absence of any 

weighty arguments in determining the punishment; and by the 

ease with which the collective arrived at their decision on their 
comrade’s fate. 


Lt Goncharuk was accused of a bad attitude in discharging his 
official and public duties and of discrediting the honor of 
the officer corps. These facts were cited as evidence: he 
was disrespectful in a conversation with the unit commander, 
was punished by the post commander and the party organization 
reviewed his conduct during its meeting. 
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All of this took place within a week. It happened to a man 
against whom there have not been any previous complaints and who 
was an example for others. How can we explain these striking 
changes in Goncharuk's character? What were his motives for 

this behavior which was a surprise to everybody and which brought 
about such serious punishment? What preceded this behavior? 

We requested additional information and we initiated a new 
investigation under our supervision. When this investigation 
had been conducted thoroughly in compliance with party standards, 


communist Goncharuk's personal case took on an entirely different 
view. 


A thorough investigation uncovered quite a few details which 
were not only not unintentionally overlooked during the 
first, superficial investigation, but, as it turned out, 
they were consciously omitted. It turned out that there 
were serious shortcomings in indoctrination work and in 

the administration of duties within the unit but they were 
not given widespread publicity. Moreover, Lt Goncharuk's 
first deviation from the requirements of the regulations-- 
when he painfully reacted to his senior commander's orders-- 
became the special subject of LtCol Bakhirev's attention. 


"Well," you will say, “that's right. Even the slightest 
violation of discipline cannot go unnoticed.” All of this 

is so. Only LtCol Bakhirev was not guided by a good intention 
to help a young officer in this. He was pursuing a completely 
different goal. All of Goncharuk's troubles began the day that 
he gave Bakhirev the report on his investigation of a complaint, 
an investigation conducted by Bakhirev's order. Goncharuk 

not only confirmed the cases of abuse on the part of certain 
officials contained in the complaint, he also uncovered new 
ones, specifically, a case of money being illegally paid to 

a fictitious person. 


Bakhirev's reaction was peculiar: he suggested that the lieutenant 
delete some things from the investigation report. The latter 
flatly refused. Soon afterwards, he received his first and 
only disciplinary punishment during his service in the unit; 
of course, the reason was far from the true formulation. 
Bakhirev did not stop at this. He insisted that party pro- 
ceedings be brought against Goncharuk. As already stated, the 
primary party organization reprimanded the young communist and 
had it put in his records. Bakhirev's opinion and the party 
organization secretary's information--which did not sound very 
convincing--which was "confidentially" prepared and delivered 


at Bakhirev's directions, primarily served as the basis for 
this. 





It's strange, but not one of the meeting's participants was 
upset that the facts of the conflict and the personal charges 
which followed it were passed over in silence when the probles 
was discussed: cases of cheating and eyewash, of using an 
official position for mercenary purposes, etc. Not a single 
word was said about the environment of inditference and mis- 
trust which gradually penetrated all aspects of the collective's 
life and work or about the degree of nervousness in inter- 
personal relations. The meeting took what Goncharuk had to 

say about this as an attempt to lay the blame at somebody 
else's door. Moreover, Bakhirev's temperamental denunciations-- 
which called upon them to set an example in punishing the “guilty 
party"--worked like magic on the communists. In short, they 
did not show any principles, party courage, objectivity or 

a high degree of responsibility in their decision. After 

all, they were not discussing an unimportant issue but a 
comrade's fate. Essentially, the communists not only forfeited 
his dignity but theirs also. 


In spite of the fact that Lt Goncharuk had served for a long 
time in the unit and his performance and moral qualities were 
well known to everybody, unfortunately, not a soul could be 
found who doubted the legality of the charges brought against 
him or who demanded that the dignity of a comrade at work and 
in the party not be denigrated. So, the communists present 

at the meeting approved the punishment put forward by Bakhirev, 
preferring personal peace of mind to thinking through what had 
happened in a principled and thorough manner. 


Of course, it*s good that, in the end, everything turned up 
at the right place and the moral climate in the collective 
improved; but, it is necessary to draw lessons from cases like 
this. A lack of principles, rudeness and injustice always 
jajure a person. But, if they are committed by an official 
invested with power and, furthermore, with the collective's 
eapport, then the moral casualties can be very significant 
since the faith in the justice and correctness of collective 
thought is undermined. Our primary duty is to maintain and 
develop the qualities of a principled political warrior in each 
party member, a man with an active life position who is not 
nly prepared to acknowledge the party's communist ideals, 
tandards and principles but is also ready to fight for them 
sith words and deeds. 


On numerous occasions, the proceedings of the 25th CPSU Congress 
and the subsequent Plenums of our party’s Central Committee have 
pointed out the need for the most attentive regard for peoples’ 
opinions; they have also pointed out the fact that it is not only 
necessary to consider economic results but also the educational 
consequences of practical steps and decisions being taken and it 
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is necessary to create a principled situation and a comradely 
insistence on high standards within the party environment. A 
spirit of high concern for the Soviet people's moral education 
also penetrates the recent CPSU Central Committee decree “On 
Further Improving Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work.” 
It specifically states: “Primary party organizations and party 
groups must be the center of daily ideological and educational 
activity; they must develop cohesiveness within the collective, 
skillfully conduct individual work with people, stimulate their 
social and work activity...." 


in the overwhelming majority of party collectives, everything 
possible is being done to ensure implementation of these 
requirements. Work is organized based on consideration for 
the individual and our lofty moral principles. But, this 
does not mean that we should minimize the danger of those 
disappointing exceptions or the damage which they inflict on 
the cause of indoctrination. 


A decision of a party meeting of the medical aid battalion 
where SrLt A. Chaplygin is the party organization secretary 
is lying in front of me. It passed sentence on the results 
of the personal case of SrLt A. Padura, a CPSU candidate 
member, and it states categorically: expel... 


Reside it, I have the young communist's worried letter to the 
party committee. It is not a letter but a heart-rending cry. 
This man decided to devote his life to service in the army; 
with a great deal of desire and responsibility, he set about 
his business and he devoted a lot of time to public work. 


Everything was going okay; his industriousness was recognized 
and rewarded in the collective. Suddenly, a piece of paper 
arrived at the political section. An individual who occupied 

a high position at the post accused the young officer of conduct 
which runs counter to our morality. Moreover, he did not 
especially trouble himself with proof. The members of the 
political section should have thoroughly dug into the nature 

of the case and the truth of the facts immediately. But, 
instead of doing this, a laconic resolution appeared on the 
paper: bring party proceedings against hin. 


And, they were brought, although the facts with which, as is 

well known, a personal case begins did not exist in this case. 

It wae this way--somebody heard something and told somebody else... 
This did not put anybody on guard. Even though the discussion 

was about the fate of a coworker and comrade. Does a mistaken 
resolution sent down from above really have so much “weight”? 

I don’t think so. I think the most important thing lies in another 
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area. It ilies in the fact that the struggle for high soral 
ideals and the confirmation of the party's Leninist standards 
is still somewhat abstract in nature in some collectives; it 
has not become a daily job which is accomplished consistently 
and seriousiy. 


It is surprising, but the sajority of the people who had any 
dealings with this personal case were very correct in their 
thinking about consideration for the individual and the need 
for a great deal of restraint and tact in educational work. 

On numerous occasions in the political section and in the 
battalion, we heard them talk about the need to value people's 
dignity and the collective's opinion. But, this was said in 

a somewhat studied manner and not in connection with the 
immediate events in their own area. But, now they had encountered 
a specific case and nobody tried to apply these words in 
practice. 


The truth was also triumphant this time. It could not help 
but be triumphant. All the charges against SrLlt Padura were 
withdrawn; he was accepted as a CPSU member and elected 
secretary of the Komsomol organization. But, what he had to 
go through! What an aftertaste he must have after everything 
that happened! 


Our party regulations require that each communist's behavior 
receive a principled evaluation and that a strictly individual 
approach be used in every case when studying the motives for 

a communist's actions. This must always be remembered. There 
are no abstract people. In every case, a live person stands 
behind our decision. The collective's opinion about him aust 
be comprehensively justified and verified by the superior 
yardstick of our party principles which do not demean the 
individual but rather raise his dignity and instill a sense of 
the highest responsibility for the communist’s honor. 
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PARTY POLITICAL WORK IN SOUTHERN GROUP OF FORCES DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Kussian 30 May 79 p 2 


[Article by MajGen I. Sidel’nikov and Col Ye. Babynin: 
"Actively Introduce Advanced Techniques: From the Practical 
Work Experience of the Southern Group of Forces Political 
Directorate” ] 


[Text] The CPSU Central Committee's decree "On Further 
Improving Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work" 
defined precise, scientifically based ways for indoctrinating 
the Soviet people under developed socialism. In carrying 

out the requirements of this decree, armed forces commanders, 
political agencies and party organizations are accomplishing 
important measures for improving party political indoctrin- 
ation work and all indoctrination work in units and on board 
ships by increasing its influence on all aspects of troop 
life and training. 


Studying, summarizing and implementing advanced techniques 

of party political work occupy a prominent place among these 
measures. In our opinion, a lot that the Southern Group of 
Forces Political Directorate has done and is doing in this 
respect merits attention. 


Before talking about the specific subject matter of its activities 
in this area, we would like to point out that we are studying 

and summarizing techniques here in close, uninterrupted con- 

tact with the specific missions of increasing troop combat 
readiness. The political directorate has made this work 
systematic, consistent and purposeful; it is trying to con- 

duct it comprehensively by including the fundamental issues 

of the activities of unit political agencies and party organi- 
zations and cultural and educational institutions. The political 
directorate's officers whe visit the troops are directing their 
primary efforts and their creative initiative toward this end. 
Both the objectives for studying and summarizing techniques and 
the main topical directions in this work are being defined with 
the approval and assistance of the group military council and 
command element. 
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The officers of the political directorate--primarily the ones 
from sections like the campaign and promotion section (Col 

N. Zhelteov, OIC) and the section for organizational and party 
work (Col B. Chuksin, OIC)--know in advance when, for what unit 
and on what issue they will have to study and summarize techniques 
and they know what their deadline is for having their account 
ready. The appropriate preparations are made before visiting 

a particular unit: the required documents and literature are 
studied; discussions are set up vith specialists from the group's 
various support branches and headquarters sections; and the 

pians for their work in the unit are adjusted. 


Reports prepared by the political directorate's officers are 
the results of this work. Here are the topical thrusts of 
these reports: “Techniques for Party Political Work During 

a Regimental Tactical Exercise: An Attack from the March,” 
"Techniques for the Regimental Party Committee's Work on Improving 
Field Training for Personnel” and “Techniques for Party Politi- 
cal Work during a Joint Combined Arms Exercise." Two special 
handbooks discuss the advanced techniques of unit party organi- 
zations and party groups during the last and current training 
years. A oumber of reports are devoted to techniques of ideo- 
logical work. All of these documents differ in the depth of 
the subject matter and the development of the topics. But, 
they are of undoubted interest. 


For example, take the report prepared by a group of the political 
directorate's officers headed by Col V. Kayukov on techniques 

of party political work during a regimental exercise. Step 

by step, it sequentially discusses the nature, requirement 

for and positive role of organizational, party political, caspaign 
and promotional measures during each phase of the exercise. 

If, for example, the discussion is about party and Komsonol 
meetings prior to the exercise, not just the agenda for the 
meetings is indicated but attention is also directed at the 
primary, basic requirements for communists and Ko :somol smenabers 
both when preparing for the exercise and while it is underway 

and at their particularly practical missions and duties. 


The authors of this account of techniques do not simply list the 
rneasures, they show their effectiveness, instructive nature and 
f[fect on the course and outcome of the exercise. 


.oe same can be said about the report prepared by the group 

of officers headed by LtGen F. Ishchenko, member of the mili- 

tary council and chief of the po.itical directorate; they 

studied techniques for regimental party committee work. This 
regiment (LtCol M Seferbekov, commander) is one of the best 

in the group; it completed the winter training period with good 
marks. The regimental party committee (Capt Ye. Kustov, 
secretary) deserves a lot of the credit for this. In summarizing 
its work techniques, the political directorate's officers showed-- 
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using concrete examples and cases--the large amount of resources 
at the party comrittee's disposal to organize party work in 

a discriminating manner based on the types of combat training 
and combat training missions and they showed what the special 
features and forms of this work were. We believe that this 

is what makes the summary and account of these techniques 
instructive for other party leaders. 


To a great extent, the degree of party influence on the process 
of training and indoctrination and on successfully accomplishing 
the missions for strengthening combat readiness depends upon 

the aggressiveness, fighting spirit and purposeful nature of 
work by company-level and equivalent unit party organizations 
and party groups. It is completely understandable that the 
group's political directorate is devoting such fixed attention 
to their work. The two handbooks prepared by the political 
directorate contain over 10 in-depth articles which examine 
various problems in the daily work of unit party organizations 
and party groups. One of them relates i detail how the company 
party organization headed by officer Yu. Kharchilin (ie is now 
serving in another unit) helped the commander improve the skills 
of his personnel and what forms and methods it used to achieve 

a high level of activity among the servicemen in studying 
weapons and combat equipment. Another discusses the work 
techniques of a company party organization (officer A. Kuzmenka, 
secretary) in promoting the oath and regulations and in 
indoctrinating personnel to irreproachably f::1fill the require- 
ments of the oath and regulations. [It also clearly and instruc- 
tively talks about other aspects of party work, such as, ensuring 
that communists set a personal example in training and discipline; 
their individual work with EM and NCO's; and the campaign by 
party organizations and party groups to strengthen military 
discipline and to build up the cohesiveness of military collec- 
tives. 


The political directorate is firmly conducting a policy to 
improve the quality of ideologica! work. Of course, summarizing 
and disseminating advanced techniques is very important in this. 
The political directorate's campaign and promotion section was 
able to structure this job in such a way that techniques are 
being summarized for the main areas of ideological activity. 

The following areas are on the front burner here: explaining 

the CPSU's domestic and foreign policy and the Soviet people's 
successes in building communism to personnel; efficiently in- 
forming them about the most important events within the country 
and in the international arena; and also unmasking imperialism's 
aggressive policies and practices. 


It is easy to be convinced of this after becoming acquainted with the 
results of the study and summary of work techniques conducted 
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by the campaign and promotion collective of one of the forn- 
ations, for example. In the account of these techniques, they 
thoroughly and instructively talk about the activities of the 
sections which are part of the campaign and promotion collective; 
how the political section exercises supervision over them and 
helps them get in-depth, substantive materials for lectures, 
reports and discussions with personnel; and how they ensure 

a constant increase in the campaign and promotional workers’ 
level of ideological and political knowledge. It is typical 
that it shows--based on concrete examples--how the formation 
command personnel'’s participation in campaign and promotional 
work assists in increasing its efficiency and effectiveness. 
The articles which summarize one of the leading unit's techniques 
for Marxist-Leninist training for officers, the theoretical 
and methods training for political lesson group leaders and 
other aspects of ideological work are also characterized by 
their in-depth sensibility and well thoughtout commentaries. 
For example, after studying the techniques for organizing 
Marxist-Leninist training for officers directly in the unit, 
Col N. Ktitorov, an instructor from the political directorate, 
set his goal to show how LtCol V. Filatov, a group leader, 
unites all three elements of the training process--listening 
to and outlining the lectures, independent work with primary 
sources and party documents and seminar participation--into 

a single whole and how he weaves the topics being studied on 
CPSU theory and policy into an in-depth mastery. This goai 
was achieved. The account of his technique convincingly 
demonstrated the advantages of the group leader's approach 

to organizing the officers’ political training. 


The political directorate is devoting intense attention to 
analyzing and summarizing work techniques directed at strengthen- 
ing the combat cooperation and fraternal friendship between 

che group's servicemen and the Hungarian workers and servicemen 
in the Hungarian People's Army and with the workers and service- 
men in the armies of all the Warsaw Pact countries. 


Beyond the shadow of a doubt, after enriching themselves with 
advanced techniques, the promotion and campaign workers-- 
everybody who carries the party's ideas to large numbers of 
servicemen and who mold their world view--will even more 
successfully carry out the requirements of the CPSU Central 
Committee's decree "On Further Improving Ideological and 
Political Indoctrination Work." It can be stated without 
exaggeration that the study, summary and promotion of advanced 
techniques of party political work have taken their proper place 
w’thin the group's political directorate's activities. There 
have been a lot of positive accomplishments. But, there are 
still several errors and omissions in this work. 
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It is well known that the techniques, summaries, accounts and 
promotions which are distinguished by theii specific, convincing, 
logically well-argued and instructive nature receive the most 
widespread dissemination and implementation. This is exactly 
what seme of the reports lack at times. Sometimes, the specifics, 
evidence, utility and need for particular forms, methods, pro- 
cedures and areas of party political work are supported by 
general phrases and by verbal “balloons,” so to speak. Un- 
fortunately, this usually happens when the discussion is about 
the most complex and difficult issues of organizing and con- 
ducting party political work. 


For example, take the issue of ensuring the continuity and 
activity of party political work during all phases of an 
exercise. During an exercise in one of the regiments, represent- 
atives of the political directorate directly participated in 
carrying out this mission themselves; they accumulated a lot 
of observations, cases and examples which made it possible to 
draw conclusions on how to ensure the continuity and activity 
of party political work under these condisions. However, 

in their account of these techniques, they limited themselves 
to listing several general cases. For example, will the 
following assertion be of much practical benefit; the proper 
assignment of political officers and active party and 
Komsomol members is one of the conditions which makes it 
possible to ensure the continui.y of party political work 
during an exercise. Obviously, it would have been more 
beneficial to tell us what this work consists of, how this 
assignment is accomplished, what factors are considered and 
how it promotes success in accomplishing the exercise goal. 
Then, this would have been instructive. 


While talking about the techniques of party political work and 
while summarizing and promoting these techniques, it is 
completely clear that we cannot evade the issue of organizing 
socialist competition during the training process. But, 

this also must be done in a specific and instructive way. 

For example, the following general assertions naturally 

do not tell anybody anything: During the exercise and during 
all phases of it, competition was organized to successfully 
accomplish the operational missions and standards and for 
outstanding mastery and effective employment of weapons and 
combat employment.” Positive techniques must teach us how 
competition must be organized, what ways we should strive for 
effectiveness in competition and how we can ensure publicity 
for and comparability of results and--as a result of all chis-- 
accomplishment of our pledges. 


The CPSU Central Committee's decree "On Further Improving 
Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work" emphasizes 





the requirement to show and promote advanced techniques in 

such a way that it reveals the gist of these techniques. 

Several of the articles in the handbooks on advanced techniques 
for unit party organization and party group work ("Relying 

on the Party Organization” and "By the Collective and Through 

the Collective") are basically lacking in this approach. 

They come closer to resembling reports on the work accomplished. 
They list a multitude of various measures but the gist of the 
techniques cannot be seen and there is no analysis or appropriate 
recommendations. 


In our opinion, one of the reasons for these deficiencies is 

the lack of a stringently thought et system for preparing 
articles. Each of the political directorate's sections 

engages in this work without any contact with other sections. 
They do not discuss the articles prepared by a particular 
section with all the officers of the political directorate 

or with the headquarters officers. Such a collective discussion 
would help reveal the gist of the advanced techniques in a 

more in-depth, substantive and instructive manner. 


While summarizing the techniques of party political work, the 
political directorate is demonstrating its concern for their 
dissemination and implementation. Officials from the poli- 
tical directorate are engaged in this responsible and pains- 
taking work while visiting units, during exercises and lessons 
and while conducting seminars and refresher training for party 
political officials and ideological officials. By using the 
reports for summarizing techniques, political agencies and 
party organizations are improving practical ideological, party, 
political and indoctrination work. 


Bet, it must be frankly stated: the implementation and dissemin- 
ation of the techniques of party political work require decisive 
i.provement. There is still a lot of formalism, amateurish 

work ane indifference on the part of individual political 
officials in localities. 


For example, we were interested in finding out from SrLt 
Mukh*yanov, a battalion party organization secretary, how 
is knowledge of the techniques described in the handbooks 
ind sent to the unit by the group's political directorate were 
selping him in his work. But, it turned out that Comrade 
Mukh'yanov was hearing about these handbooks for the first time. 
SrLt I. Samoshin, the battalion political officer, and Maj 
B. Zhishko, the party organization secretary, said the same 
thing. We were only able to find one of these handbooks in 
the formation's political section. It had still “not reached" 
the compantes, battalicns or regiments. A report and an 
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account of an outstanding regimental party committee's work 
techniques “was bogged down” in this same political section. 


Obviously, the political directorate has to give serious thought 
about how to organize supervision over the dissemination 

and implementation of advanced techniques of party political work 
and how to increase the responsibility of commanders, political 
agencies, party committees and party organizations for this 

area of work. A laissez-faire attitude and formalism in this 
work will cancel out the great amount of effort put into studying, 
summarizing and promoting techniques. 


The truly scientific approach toward advanced techniques accum- 
ulated by armed forces commanders, political agencies and 

party organizations in all areas of their practical activities 
and an in-depth study, summary and widespread di-semination 

of these techniques will serve to further improve ideological 
and political indoctrination work and to increase the role of 
the Soviet Armed Forces in indoctrination. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MORTARS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russ*an 30 May 79 p 3 


[Article by Engr-LtCol A. Latukhin: “Thinking on Military 
Hardware Abroad: Modern Mortars--Plans and Decisions"; 
photographs not reproduced] 


[Text] Mortars are probably in service with all the world's 
armies. Their designs are practically the same: a smooth bore, 

a bipod or mount and a base plate. It's true that there are excep- 
tions. Thus, the American 106.7-mm MORTAR M30 and the French 
MO-120-TR-61 mortars have rifled bores but they are still 
muzzle-loaded. 


The largest caliber for mortar weapons in the armies of the 
primary capitalist states is 120-mm. Only the Israeli Army 
has the 160-mm MORTAR M66 in service. Foreign military 

specialists believe that it will only be feasible to develo: 
larger caliber mortars if they are successful in solving the 
problem of increasing their range to that of howitzers with 
the same caliber. How do they intend to do this abroad? 


First, by increasing the initial velocity of the mortar bombs. 
Tils is achieved in turn by increasing the pressure of the 
powdered gases in the mortar tube, by increasing the length of 
the barrel and also by improving the areodynamic shape of the 
mortar bombs. For example, as reported by the West German 
magazine SOLDAT UND TECHNIK, the new American 60-mm MORTAR 
M224 (in the photograph to the right) has a range of 3,500 m 

instead of the 1,900-m range of the other foreign mnoxvtars 

f the same caliber). A 60-mm mortar with an unusuaiiy long 
barrel (1.39-m) which was recently built in France made it 
possible to increase the range to 5,000-m. 


Foreign specialists believe that using conventional-rocket 


propelled mortar bombs is one of the most promising ways to 
increase mortar range while maintaining their weight and size. 
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Conventional (active) and rocket charges are used in these 
mortar bombs to support powered-flight. After the primer 
fires, the conventional powder charge and the rocket charge 
delay mechanism are ignited. The powdered gases formed during 
combustion of the conventional charge force the mortar bomb 
out of the barrel at a certain initial velocity while the 
rocket charge, which ignites in flight, gives it additional 
speed, thereby significantly increasing the range, sometimes 
by 50-80 percent. For example, the French 120-mm AM5O mortar 
has a maximum range of 6,650 a when firing a conventional 
bemb and a range of 9,000 a when firing a conventional-rocket 
propelled bomb. The new conventional-rocket propelled bomb 
for the French 120-mm MO-120-TR-61 rifled-bore mortar has a 
maximum range of 12,850 a. 


However, these kinds of bombs also have their shortcomings. 
Their lethality is reduced due to the reduced weight of the 
explosive and their grouping is worse due to the instability 
of the rocket engine operation. Because of their design 
complexity, they are significantly more expensive than con- 
ventional bombs. Nevertheless, the conventional-rocket 
propelled bombs have received widespread dissemination abroad 
during recent years. 


They are conducting an especially persistent search abroad for new 
ways to improve mortar accuracy. Primary attention is being 
concentrated on building bombs which can be guided on target 
during the final stage of their trajectory. According to 
foreign press reports, laser-guided ammunition for 120-mn 
mortars was displayed at a weapons shc' in Hannover (FRC). 
This bomb has four rectangular wings a i four stablizers. 

Two homing sensors are being developed for it: laser and 
radar. 


Nevertheless, they believe the primary way to increase mortar 
combat effectiveness abroad is to improve fire control systems. 
For example, in conjunction with the method of correcting 
mortars by “monitoring” the sound made by the bomb's eyplosion, 
the American Army is using radar equipment and sound i'‘angers 

to detect ground targets. The British Army has a radar set 

for fixing mortar positions. It is designed for a precise 

fix on enemy mortar batteries, bgttle field survetilance and 

for determining the location of friendly batteries. In general, 
to reduce mistakes in preparing initial firing data and to 
reduce the effect of external conditions on accuracy, the mortar 
units of foreign armies are becoming more and more saturated 
with modern measurement and computational equipment, including 
computers. 
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During the past decade, it has been possible to reduce the 
overall weight of several models of mortars by a factor of 
1.5-2 or more due to the appearance of high-strength and 
magnesium alloys and also special, reinforced plastics. 

For example, although they have the same maximum range, the 
French M-51 and MO-120-M-65 120-mm mortars differ sharply 
in overall weight (530 and 140 kg, respectively). 


Foreign designers are not only attempting to imp:ove mortars 
from the point of view of their weight parameters. Several 
designs are intended to provide a 360-degree field of fire 
without rearranging the base plates. Thus, the base plate 
for the American and French 8l-mm mortars consists of an 
inner and outer part. For a 360-degree field of fire, 

the inner part of the plate, the barrel and the bipod are 
moved while the outer part of the plate remains stationary. 
The problem of improving maneuverability is being solved 
abroad by building self-propelled mortars on armored personnel 
carriers to fire directly from the vehicles. 


For a long time, several foreign armies were conducting research 
and development on hybrid guns by combining mortar and howitzer 
designs and mortar and cannon designs. For example, the 
106.7-mm HOWTAR M-98 mortar-howitzer is in service with the 

US darines; it consists of a mortar barrel installed on a 

75-mm mountain howitzer base. Recently, «-mm (in the 
photograph to the left) and 8l-mm mortar-cannons designed to 

be installed on armored vehicles were developed in France. 


Foreign specialists are also devoting a significant amount 
of sitention to the issues of increasing bomb lathality. 
WE and HE fragmentation mortar bombs are being equipped with 
more powerful explosives, for example, with a TNT (60 percent) 
».d hexogen mixture. The ratio of explosives in the bombs is 
increased by reducing the thickness of bomb walls (they are 
nade from high-quality steel alloys and not cast iron). Some 
HE mortar bombs have serrations on the casing to improve frag- 
mentation when they explode. The French 120-mm conventional- 
jet propelled mortar bomb has grooves on the casing to obtain 
jarge fragments when it explodes; these fragments are intended 
destroy lightly armored combat vehicles. 


n Israel, for example, improved fragmentation mortar bombs have 
been developed for mortars. A plastic casing with hundreds of 
eteel ball bearings pressed into it is used in them instead of 
the conventional metallic casing. 


MILITARY REVIEW magazine reported that a special hollow-charge 
anti-tank mortar bomb (see photograph) has been developed for 
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the French 60-mm mortar-cannon. Its effective range is 300 mp 
against moving targets and 500 mw against stationary targets; 
it has the capability of piercing armor up to 200-mam. It 

has a depressed flight trajectory. The bomb also has a 
fragmentary effect and can be employed against personnel. 


In recent years, a great deal of attention has been devoted to 
developing Sl-mm and 60-mm caliber company mortars and ammunition 
for them in the NATO countries and primarily in the U.S.A. These 
mortars are considered mass infantry weapons. At one time, the 
foreign military press wrote that the 8l-mm MORTAR M29 (in 
commission date of 1951) employed by the U.S.A. in its aggressive 
war in Vietnam was too heavy and did not have a large enough 
range. As it was pointed out, this deprived the mortar 

units of the maneuverability required while providing fire 
support for the company to the entire depth of its operational 
mission. Therefore, the 8l-mm MORTAR M29 was replaced with 

the old 60-mm MORTAR M19 which had been mothbalied since the 
beginning of the 60's. 


Now, US Army Headquarters has adopted a mortar weapons program 
which intends to solve the problem of company and battalion 
mortar calibers and to investigate the feasibility of making 

a single caliber mortar for the company and battalion. At 

the same time, it is believed that the company mortar should 
have a short barrel, a small base plate and light ammunition 
while the battalion mortar hould have a long barrel (or a 
barrel attachment), an additional base plate and heavier bombs. 
As pointed out in the foreign press, the technical solution to 
this problem will facilitate a reduction in the different 
calibers for mortars and standardization of ammunition for 
them. Plans call for setting the caliber of the company 
mortar at 60-65 mm, the battalion at 80-85 mm and the common 
company-battalion mortar at 60-/5-mm. At the same time, 
British specialists believe that the caliber of the company- 
battalion mortar being built within NATO should be within 
70-90 mm and its range should be 5,500 om. 


This, in general terms, is the status of mortar weapons within 
foreign armies and the main directions for developing them. 
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INFLUENCE OF MILITARY OFFICERS IN SOVIET POLITICS DISCUSSED 
Frankfurt/Main FRANYFURTER ALLGEMEINE in German 20 Jun 79 pp 6-11 


[Article by Nikolai Nor-Mesek: “The Technician-generals Figure More and 
More in the Red Army") 


[Text] How great is the mili:.ry's influence on the policies of the 
Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union? Military influence 
hes always been (and still is) closely tied to the personality of the chief 
of the general staff, to his personal politics and to his political skill 
and ability to interact with the party apparatus. Viewed from this 
criterion, 3 of the 19 Soviet chiefs of the general staff have been 
particularly influential: 


~-~Boris Mikhailovich Shaposhnikov [1882-'945]), who headed the general 
staff from May 1928 to June 1931, from May 1937 to August 1940 and from 
July 1941 to May 1942; 


--Vasili Danilovich Sokolovski [1898-1968], chief of the general staff 
from June 1952 to April 1960; 


--Matfei Vasilovich Sakharov [1898-1971], head of the general staff from 
april 1960 to March 1963 and from November 1964 until his death in 
September 1971. 


These three Marshals of the Soviet Union used very artfully the "immediate 
right" available to them, i.e., their unhindered access to the country's 
political leadership, and thereby had a decisive effect on the country's 
policies. 


Thus, Sakharov, who was the only Soviet chief of the general staff who 
sould point to an almost 10-year period in that post, contributed 
measurably to Khrushchev's downfall. That was how Brezhnev, Podnorny 
and Kosygin succeeded in taking over the leadership. 


Defense Minister Malinovski was Khrushchev's confidant. It was said of 
him that he was more familiar with the political situation than Khrushchev 
was. His exceptional sense of duty toward Khrushchev would not tolerate 
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any criticism within the military about the party chief and premier. 
Malinovski, however had little interest in the day to day politics of the 
Defense Ministry and left this entirely up to his chief of the general 
staff, Sakharov. Apparently, Sakharov had to assume all the ticklish 
tasks and thus incurred to an increasing degree the anger of the chief of 
state. In March 1963 Sakharov resigned from his post, allegedly at his 
own request. 


Sakharov's views were in many areas identical to those of his predecessor, 
Sokolovski. In the sample work, “Military Strategy,” Sokolovski made as 
his central point the following thesis: in the event of an armed conflict, 
victory would be likely oly if all branches of the armed forces operated 
in unison and if the task was not left to just one branch, such as the 
strategic rocket forces. A strong tank force was just as important to him 
48 4 strong air force, as air defense, as the marines or as the newly 
created rocket forces. Khrushchev, strengthened by the U-2 incident 

and the Cuban crisis, disregarded these opinions and intended that the 
strategic rocket forces and their commander at the time, Biryuzov, would 
hold the key position in the defense systen. 


In March 1963 Biryuzov became head of the general staff. But in the 

18 months of his tenure he only made a few personnel changes. When 
Khrushchev fell, Biryuzov had to take his leave, too. Sakharov, pre- 
decessor and successor, put one program at the top of his list: changing 
the troop structure and modernizing the conventional branches of the armed 
forces, a program implemented between 1966 and 1971. The tank force held 
its central position. Because of his help in Khrushchev's downfall he 

was sure of his rights and some plaving room from the new collective 
leadership. After Malinovski's death in late March 1967, Politburo- 
candidate Ustinov was being considered for the office of Defense Minister-- 
over Sakharov's objections, not because of any favor. The chief of the 
general staff succeeded in placing Grechko before the politicians. 
Brezhnev quickly recalled his acquaintance with Grechko and let the idea 
spread that this was his candidate, even though he, along with Kosygin 

and Suslov, had suggested the Politburo choose Ustinov. This victory 

by the military was one of Sakharov's personal successes. 


During Sakharov's tenure, new selection criteria were introduced into 

the training and evaluation system. In addition, he quickly recognized 
that technical development in the arms sector should not be halted. Just 
is he was able to place Grechio as Defense Minister, he succeeded, thanks 
to his skiliful maneuvering in concert with Central Commitee Secretary 
Ustinov, in convincing the conservative military of the need for a new 
branch of the armed ftorces--a force of engineer ind technicians. 


In speeches and essays Sakharov demanded that officers and generals 

master not only military understanding but also the application of scienti- 
fic knowledge in the areas of pedogogy, sociology, psychology and the 
natural sciences. He further adopted those thoughts of Shaposhnikov which 


the latter had expressed in the late 1920s and 1930s in his four volume 
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work, “The Brain of the Army” (MNozg Armii), about the organization and 
cadres of the armed forces, particularly the staffs and the general staff. 
Shaposhnikov's idea of a “strong general staff" gained influence with 
Soviet military teaching in the 1960s and 1970s. 


In addition to organizational reforms in all branches of the armed services 
and in the general staff, this meant the creation of a military power 

with the most modern technical means of war and with the strategy of 
psychological war, using intimidation, pressure, repression and infiltra- 
tion against the enemy. At the same time there was a thorough discussion 
about conjuring up international crises and local wars, although drawing 
“major states” (the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, England 
and France) into military confrontations was to be avoided. Deterrence 

and patience were to become new tactics, until domestic military superiority 
and the decay of the enemy change the existing global balance of power 

to the advantage of the Soviet Union. This program also included curtailing 
the adversary's influence, his sources of raw materials and markets with 

the goal of undermining his economic and military base. 


In his work Shaposhnikov argued for a strong general] staff, for a general 
staff which would have many more tasks to fulfill than just carrying out 
the orders of the leadership and helping out with the decision making 

process. Sakharov transformed Shaposhnikov's ideas into deeds and turned 


the military academies and military colleges into “cadre schools of the 
home ] and . 


He succeeded in convincing the political leadership that the general staff 
is qualified not only for mobilization and operational planning. The 
general staff could also take on tasks which had previously been the job 
of the ministry council. 


Thus, two new central offices were created in the general staff: the 
‘esearch and development office for weercns development and the central 
office on foreign forces, which developed into the central site for all 
;ublic and secret information on the enemy's armed forces. The general 
staff's central office for reconnaissance (CLAVRU) has since been dealing 
tuite seriously with the problem of evaluating all information acquired 
»y satellite. Another new creation was the committee for technology 
und science, which deals not only with armaments questions but also works 
mew meth Js in the area of guidance systems, space surveillance cad 
ilivtary psychology. The general staff thereby won much more independence 
from the state bureaucracy than it had ever had before. 


Resistance to these reforms was predictable. As paradoxical as it may 
sound, Sakharov succeeded with the help of the party leadership, not wiih 
“uppert from his own ranks, in pursuing his ideas. Presumably, the 
political leadership at that tine was guided by the thinking that the 
general staff better understood the Politburo’s policies because of its 
improved informativa possibilities and would therefore agree with the policy 
of detente. The Politburo war only partially right with this postulation. 
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New notes were sounded in the military press. The West was more realisti- 
cally evaluatec. But there was still a reserved attitude about the new 
policy and there vas more emphasis on questions of military sociology 

and psychology. In September 1971 the chief of the general staff died 
unexpectedly. There was no promising candidate for the succession in 
sight. Major-General-Engineer Ogarkov, First Deputy Director of the 
general staff since 1968 and a Central Committee member since 1971, was 
busy creating a new guidance and space surveillance system. And he vas 
certainly still without the extensive political backing necessary to become 
the successor. Defense Minister CGrechko seemed initially to have decided 
in fabor of Tolubko, born in 1914, commander of the Far Eastern Military 
District since 1968. But Tolubko came from the rocket forces, and the 
Politburo, presumably remembering 1963/1964, did not want to make a deci- 
sion in this direction. Grechko then encouraged Kulikov, whom he had 
entrusted with the Kiew Military District in April 1967, shortly after 
being named defense minister because of Sakharov. Kulikov had commanded 
the Soviet troops in the GDR since October 1969 but had had difficulties 

in his relations with the SED (trans.--East German Communist Party) lesder- 
ship 


Despite his critical attitude toward the political leadership, Kulikov 
became the new chief of the general staff. This decision gave the 
Defense Minister the advantage of acquiring essentially great<«: room 

for decision making. Kulikov was not a man like Sakharev who continually 
determined policy in the Defense Ministry. Kulikov became Crechko's 
aide, not his partner. From March 1972 the Defense Minister intensively 
turned his attention to personnel policies, the true domain of the 

chief of the general etaff. 


After 1968 Crechko set up 4 personal power system in the military apparatus, 
including the Generals Ivanovski, Komaroveki, Kurotkin. Petrov and 
Radzivevski, who were all promoted *o the rank of generals of the army in 
November and December of 1972 and scquired key positions. Allegedly also 
helpful to Grechko was a friend in the party apparatus whom he's known 

since the war: Zavinkin, a political lleutenant colonel under GCrechko 
during the war. From February 196° Zavinkin had been director of the 
Central Committee department for adainistrative organs. 


Only the common period of their army service linked Grechko io Brezhnev. 
Grechko did not support the policy of the Secretary-General. te particu- 
larly 4isapproved of the detente policy of Brezhnev, Kosygin and Gromyko 
and in his speeches be warnte f the dangers of ideelogical infiltration. 
At the same time he supported the view of the then chief of the Ukrainian 


party, Shelest, and of the minister-prosident of the Russian Union 
Repubiic, Voronov. 


im April 1973, when Grechko was named the Politburo siong with Ancropov 
and Gromyko in place of both of the previovwsly mentioned opponents of 
the collective lesdership, } was fa ly represented os a follower of 








the Secretary-General. In reality, he had not given up his ideas against 
CSCE and the arms limitation negotiations. Nevertheless, Grechko was more 
favorably disposed toward Brezhnev personally than was the conservative 
party apparatchik typefied by Shelest. With Grechko's unexpected death 
shortly after the end of the 25th Party Congress in April 1976, there 
were two serious candidates to succeed to the post of defeuse minister: 


-~Ivan Ignat*evich Yakubovski, Marshal of the Soviet Union since 
12 April 1967 and supreme commander of the Warsaw Pact troops; 


~-Dmitri Fedorovich Ustinov, Lieutenant-Ceneral-Engineer since May 1944, 
the Central Committee secretary for arms and military concerns since 
26 March 1965 and a Politburo member since the 25th Party Congress. 


Yakubovski dropped out of the running as Grechko's possible successor 
because it was known that he could not take over this post for health 
reasons. Moreover, he was only a Central Committee member. Allegedly, 
people wanted to see the representative of the military in the Politburo, 
to remove all possible objections. Consequently, there remained Ustinov 
to be nominated for the second time to the post of defense minister, 
because he was recogn’ 1 as an outstanding organizer and an eminent 
expert on arms, beca.se he belonged to the Politburo and because he had 
been familiar with the Central Committee apparatus and the problems in 
the military area for over 11 years. The decision for Ustinov on 

29 April 1976 was also a decision for Ogarkov. 


In November 1977 Brezhnev expounded on the “outstanding leadership and 
organizational talents” of Ogarkov for the post of Chief of the general 
staff. Apparently, Kulikov did not possess these talents. Kulikov's 
weakness may hive been the fact that his leadership style was erratic 
and that he could not contribute to the integration of the armed forces. 
In January 1977 he was let go as chief of general staff and became 
commander of the troops of the Warsaw Pact--which meant demotion. This 
was 4 Significant loss in prestige for the non-technocrats within the 
military. 


With Yakuboveki’s death in late November 1976, the military lost, after 
Sakharov, another important and influential voice within the political 
leadership. Ustinov, during his tenure as Central Committee secretary 

for arms concerns, had already succeeded in introducing careers in 
echnology and engineering. His entry into the Central Committee apparatus 
in March 1965 marked the beginning of the careers for a series of 

‘ng ineer-generals in the armed forces, included among them the careers 

‘f Ogarkov, Alekseyev and Shabanov. 


Since noching is left to chance in Soviet cadre politics, it can be 
assumed that Ustinov systematically brought up his current chiet of the 
zeneral staff. Like Ustinov, Ogarkov was graduated as an engineer. Both 
are said to have outstanding organizational talents, conscientiousness, 
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self confidence and ambition. The Defense Minister and his general staff 
are responsible to a chairman in the defense council who also has the 
rank of a graduate engineer. Thus there are now technocrats instead of 
military men at the head of the military bureaucracy. 


These developments must come in an age of modern weapons--and guidance 
systems. The most modern weapons systems are not, however, the alzha 
and omega of the armed forces. The events in Iran proved this: an 
excellently educated army equipped with the most modern weapons system 
documented within a short time its own impotence. 
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